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I po not continue this discussion between Mr. Burnet and 
myself from any desire to have the last word. It is under 
very unfavorable circumstances, that I make a reply: pressed 
and burdened by business and responsibilities, | have not 
leisure to arrange my ideas, much less to place them clearly 
and profitably before the minds of others. I have no sym- 
pathy with the feeling that this discussion should terminate 
“with leaving each party convinced of the justice of his own 
views.” I am anxious to be instructed—I would gladly 
receive and acknowledge illumination—I have intensely 
grieved over the poor results and fruits of my own methods 
of instructing deaf-mutes—I have felt a mortifying and 
painful inferiority in view of the published specimens of 
results obtained by others—and have longed to have the 
opportunity of witnessing and acquiring a knowledge of the 
methods by which they were produced. 

But in the absence of an opportunity for personal exam 
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ination of the improved methods of others, I have not been 
able, from anything I have seen published, to perceive and 
comprehend these improvements, and, of sheer necessity, 
have continued to walk in paths which Mr. Burnet deems 
obsolete and antiquated. 

It will be impossible to come to any agreement about the 
matters in controversy, while the term “ methodical signs,” 
is continued to be used. ‘This term, as I have shown ina 
former article, is used in several different senses. In spite of 
any definition that may be given to it, the previous notions 
of the reader will cling to the use of the term. It is by no 
means appropriate or clear. As long as it is employed, an 
interminable logomachy will be kept up." The controversy 
is not “ Colloquial Signs vs. Methodical Signs,” but relates 
solely to the order in which signs should be employed in the 
instruction of mutes in the knowledge of written language— 
whether in the order in which ideas arise in their minds, and 
are expressed by them in what are called colloquial signs, 
or, in the order in which we (speaking persons) think and 
express ourselves in written language. 

[ hope the subject of discussion, as thus simply and clearly 
stated, will be steadily kept in view, and that the use of 
“methodical signs,” and the term itself will be totally dis- 
missed from our attention. Preliminary to further discussion, 
let me say again distinctly and unequivocally, that I am 
“fully aware of the great value of ‘colloquial signs’ as a 
means of mental and moral development, and especially of 
religious instruction.” I have clearly so expressed myself 
before ;—when ideas are the chief object of communication, 
I ore colloquial signs—but when a knowledge of how to 


* “Let us look into the books of controversy of any kind; there we shall see 
that the effect of obscure, unsteady, or equivocal terms, is nothing but noise and 
wrangling about sounds, without convincing or bettering a man’s understanding. 
For if the idea be not agreed on betwixt the speaker and hearer, for which the 
words stand, the argument is not about things but names. As often as such a 
word, whose signification is not ascertained betwixt them, comes in use, their 
understandings have no object wherein they agree, but barely the sound; the 
things that they think on at that time, as expressed by that word, being quite dif- 
ferent.” Locke on the Human Understanding, B. 3, chap. xi., p. 328. 
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use written language in its proper order and connection is 
the chief object of instruction, I use signs in the order of 
thought and expression natural to the deaf and dumb, as 
little as possible. I interpret the written language by signs 
following the order of the words. In one sense these are 
colloquial signs,—that is, in their significancy. They are 
only not colloquial in their order of arrangement. The 
question of discussion and difference then, I repeat it, is— 
Shall we use significant signs in instructing deaf-mutes in 
interpreting and communicating the knowledge and use of 
written language, in the order in which we think, or in the 
order in which they think. Our object is to teach them the 
knowledge and use of our written language. The mere and 
simple statement of the question to outsiders—to persons 
unconnected with the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 
would, it seems to me, settle it in their minds, without ex- 
planation or argument. 

“ You wish to teach your pupils the use of our written 
language? Your principal instrument in doing so is signs ? 
You ask us whether, in our opinion, it is more rational to 
use signs in the order natural and colloquial to deaf-mutes, 
or to use them as an instrument of interpretation following 
the order of written words, and we are given to understand 
that the former is totally unlike and antipodal to the latter. 
Unquestionably, in our opinion, you should employ your 
signs in the order of words, if you desire your pupils to 
acquire a knowledge of the use of words in their proper 
order—i. é., in our order. There ought to be, it seems to us, 
no dispute about it.” Such, it appears to me, would be the 
answer which intelligent persons would give to the question 
of controversy under consideration, if presented to them. 

But I can not expect that Mr. Burnet and those teachers 
whose views correspond with his, will accept of so summary 
a settlement of the matter. Let us then take up the points 
of difference,—eliminate and examine them, and see if it be 
not possible to draw nearer together, to a common view and 
understanding. 

First, then, do deaf-mutes think in written words, the 
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signs being wholly in abeyance? I understood Mr. Burnet, 
in his former article, to admit that, as a general thing, they 
do not. We entirely agree—and I desire to agree with Mr. 
Burnet and others whose views he represents, as far as possi- 
ble,—that deaf-mutes may and do think in things themselves, 
or their “images,” or pictures—that ideas may be commu- 
nicated to them by the presentation of things or by pictures 
representing them. No person places a higher value than | 
do, on the importance of showing the thing itself, if it be at 
hand; if not, a picture of it, if it can be obtained. The 
walls of my school-room are covered with pictures—I buy 
all the pictorial books within my reach, and never fail to 
present a picture of an object or group of objects, in any way 
illustrative of the subject under instruction, if I have it or 
can obtainit. I think our school-rooms ought to be furnished 
with every aid, which can be obtained from the use of pic- 
tures and engravings. I always feel that I have a stronger 
grasp upon the minds of my pupils, when I can exhibit to 
them a picture illustrating the subject of instruction. 

Yet, after all the aid to be obtained from presenting to the 
pupil the things themselves and their pictures, even suppos- 
ing our facilities were ten-fold what they are, or ever can be, 
in this regard, how short a way, in the knowledge and use 
of written language, can we lead him by such means! We 
soon pass the boundaries of sensible things, actions and 
qualities. Of what avail are pictures to us when we get, as 
we very soon do, into the region of the abstract, the intel- 
lectual and the moral ? 

Let us follow Mr. Burnet, in the examples he gives of in- 
struction by pictures. “A boy standing,” A girl kneeling,” 
“A boy jumping,” “ Two ladies dancing,” &c. Let us grant 
that the pictures adequately set forth the meaning of these 
phrases.” ‘Will Mr. Burnet inform us, how he will picture 
the subsequent phrases so soon reached, and which are quoted 
by him from Dr. Peet’s “ Elementary Lessons;” “A boy 


* But do the pictures fully and exactly express the meaning of these phrases ‘ 
Would not the picture as well illustrate the phrases— The boy standing,” or 
The boy és standing,” or “ The boy stands?” 


| 
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skates sometimes,” “A girl dances sometimes,” and the phrases 
“Edward skates often,’ “Mary never skates.” The ideas 
conveyed by sometimes, often and never can not be pictured. 

Surely I need not further attempt to show how extrava- 
gant is the remark made by Mr. Burnet, in this connection, 
that “by such a method as I have sketched, a deaf-mute 
might be taught language without using any pantomimic 
signs whatever.’ According to Mr. Burnet’s views, in the 
part of his article on which I am commenting, although its 
title is “ Colloquial Signs vs. Methodical Signs,” there seems 
to be as little use for the former as for the latter. A deaf- 
mute can not only obtain the meaning of the first two 
phrases, “A boy standing,” “A girl kneeling,” and such 
like, by pictorial representations; but he can, also, by some 
transcendental means, very far from being clearly presented 
to my mind, without the aid of signs of any kind, get at the 
meaning of the other phrases quoted above, and of the dif- 
ference between the terms “ J run” and “ Iran,” &c. It is inti- 
mated, and, indeed, expressly asserted, as above quoted, that 
he may obtain a full knowledge and use of written language, 
“without using any pantomimic signs whatever.” Well, this 
is what we, in this western and backwoods region, call 
“ooing the whole hog.” 

Mr. Burnet says, having reference to the phrases first 
quoted and several of similar character, “ Can not we readily 
suppose him (a deaf-mute) to acquire greater rapidity of 
reading, after such phrases have become familiar, by only 
picturing to himself the image represented by the whole 
phrase, instead of having to make a sign for every word ?””* 


* If the pupil “ pictures to himself the image represented by the whole phrase,” 
what has become of his power to think in written language? If, when a word or 
phrase is taught him by a picture, the word or phrase recalls a mental image of 
the picture in association with the sign, why, when he is taught a word or phrase 
by signs, will not the word or phrase, as readily—may I not ask, as necessarily, 
recall the sign by which its meaning was imparted ?. Is not the association in the 
one case as close, as intimate, as necessary, as in the other? Mr. Burnet some- 
times makes a reply, which is plausible, but will not bear accurate inspection. 
He must excuse me for saying, that in several instances, his replies evince a lack 
of close and accurate thought: they are merely verbal. For example—he says, I 
“insist much on the permanency of ‘associations once formed between two objects 
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Of course Mr. Burnet means, if he means anything worthy 
of an answer, that all written language may be taught, in 
set phrases, by pictorial representations. Will Mr. Burnet 
have cuts engraved to represent and picture forth, for the 
understanding of the deaf-mute, the sentence from his article 
which I have just quoted. Let us divide it off for the benefit 
of the artist, into “such phrases” as follows: “Can we not 
readily suppose him [here insert the cut] to acquire greater ra- 
pidity of reading [cut] after such phrases have become familiar 
[cut] by only picturing to himself the image represented by 
the whole phrase [cut] instead of having to make a sign for 
every word?” [cut.] 

Hardly less ludicrous is this, if received as a serious 
proposition to teach deaf-mutes language by things and 
“images,” beyond the very limited extent to which I have 
cordially admitted their great utility as an auxiliary to signs, 
than the following scheme for abolishing language altogether, 
and substituting the things themselves. “In the account,” 


says Dr. Brown, “which Swift gives of his Academy of 
Projectors in Legado, he mentions one project for making 
things supply the place of language; he speaks only of the 
difficulty of carrying about all the things necessary for dis- 
course,—which would be the least evil of this species of 
eloquence ; since all the things of the universe, even though 
they could be carried about as commodiously as a watch or 


or things.’ It is a poor rule, says the proverb, that will not work both ways. 
Mr. Jacobs can not doubt, that a deaf-mute can, and too often does, forget by dis- 
use, the word which he has associated with a sign; why not equally by disuse the 
sign, which he has associated with a word ?” 

Does not Mr. Burnet see that he here admits the “ association” between writ- 
ten words and signs, which is the thing for which I am contending, and that this 
association must be permanent, as long as the meaning of the words is understood, 
if they were communicated by signs and not by the things themselves or by pic- 
tures—especially if they were abstract and general terms? I do not contend that 
the associated sign may not be forgotten at all, as well as the associated word. 
When the latter is forgotten, nothing remains but the intelligible sign, 7. e., the 
idea remains—the written name to represent it is gone. When the former—the 
sign—is forgotten, the written unmeaning word or characters, remain without the 
idea, as it seems to me; he retains the casket but the jewel is fled—he has the 
shell without the kernel. This is anticipating, however, what I have to reply on 
this topic. 


il 
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a box, could not supply the place of language, which ex- 
presses chiefly the relations of things, and which even when 
it expresses the things themselves, is of no use but as ex- 
pressing or implying those relations which they bear to us 
or to each other. ‘There was a scheme,’ he says, ‘for 
entirely abolishing all words whatsoever, and this was urged 
as a great advantage in point of health as well as brevity 
For it is plain, that every word we speak, is in some degree, 
a diminution of our lungs by corrosion, and, consequently, 
contributes to the shortening of our lives. An expedient 
was therefore offered, that since words are only names for 
things, it would be more convenient for all men to carry 
about them such things as were necessary to express a par- 
ticular business they are to discourse on. And this inven- 
tion would certainly have taken place, to the great ease, as 
well as health of the subject, if the women in conjunction 
with the vulgar and illiterate, had not threatened to raise a 
rebellion, unless they might be allowed the liberty to speak 
with their tongues after the manner of their forefathers ; 
such irreconcilable enemies to science are the common peo- 
ple. However, many of the most learned and wise, adhere 
to the new scheme of expressing themselves by things, 
which has only this inconvenience attending it, that, if a 
man’s business be very great, and of various kinds, he must 
be obliged, in proportion, to carry a great bundle of things 
on his back, unless he can afford one or two strong servants 
to attend him. I have often beheld two of these sages 
almost sinking under the weight of their packs, like peddlers 
among us; who, when they met in the street, would lay 
down their loads, open their sacks, and hold conversation 
for an hour together, then put up their implements, help 
each other to resume their burdens, and take their leave!’ 
“Tecan not but think,” continues Dr. Brown, “that, to a 
genius like that of Swift, a finer subject of philosophical 
ridicule, than the mere difficulty which his sages felt in car- 
rying a sufficient stock of things about them, might have 
been found in their awkward attempts to make these things 
supply the place of abstract language. In his own great 
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field of political irony, for example, how many subjects of 
happy satire might he have found in the emblems, to which 
his patriots and courtiers, in their most zealous professions 
of public devotion, might have been obliged to have recourse ; 
the painful awkwardness of the political expectant of places 
and dignities, who was outwardly to have no wish but for 
the welfare of his country, yet could find nothing but mitres 
and maces, and seals, and pieces of stamped metal, with 
which to express the purity of his disinterested patriotism ; 
and the hurrying eagerness of the statesman, to change 
instantly the whole upholstery of language in his house for 
new political furniture, in consequence of the mere accident 
of his removal from office.” * 

Mr. Burnet seems scarcely less anxious than were these 
notable projectors to save men “a diminution of their lungs by 
corrosion,” to save the educated deaf-mute from the onerous 
labor of “having to make a [mental] sign for every word.” 
In both his last articles, he repeatedly alludes to the labor 
and “ corrosion” of thinking in signs to the poor mute! He 
would substitute the much easier mode of thinking in things, 
“images,” and written language ! 

But to return to the point of my inquiry, do educated deaf 
mutes think in the naked characters of written language,— 
things, “images” and signs, being wholly in abeyance? We 
who speak do not—we can not do it. Does a mute possess 
a greater power of abstraction than we possess? Can he 
accomplish a mental feat that, it is admitted, we can not? 
Take for example, the word book. The educated mute is 
said to be able to think in, and understand the meaning 
of these written characters, or in the word spelled on his fin- 
gers, without thinking at all, in connection or association, of 
the thing itself, its “ image,” or the sign used to represent it. 
Take the word government. This is a word which is not a 
thing which you can pull out of “the pack on your back” 
and present to the sight—neither can it be “imaged,” the 
idea which it expresses can only be conveyed to a deaf-mute 


* Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, by Thomas Brown, M. D., 
Lec. xvi, p. 459. 
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by signs. After an explanation and illustration in colloquial 
signs, a general and significant sign is adopted to represent 
the general idea, and be the object and instrament* of 
thought in association with the word, as long as it is remem- 
bered. If the word should be forgotten, the idea and general 
sign will not easily be. Now it is contended that the deaf- 
mute may dismiss from his mind all the signs, colloquial and 
general, by which the meaning of this word has been 
acquired, and think in the naked written characters alone, and 
recognize its signification. 

if the simple statement of the proposition is not a sufficient 
refutation of it, I despair of refuting it. I have not space.or 
time to examine the answer which Mr. Burnet has attempted 
to give, to the case I put of the English boy thinking in 
Hebrew characters, and understanding the idea they convey, 
without any knowledge of their sounds individually or com- 
bined, and without recalling the English words by which the 
Hebrew sentence, thus presented by written characters alone, 
was interpreted. He has not ventured to answer in the affir- 
mative, as I put the case; but has put two other cases, in 
important and essential particulars, totally different. + 


* Why should significant signs invented and adopted to teach the words of 


written language in their order, be stigmatized with being ‘‘ manufactured?” They 


are no more “manufactured” than colloquial signs. Many of them are used in 
the colloquial dialect—this also is all “manufactured” either by the pupil o1 
teacher—chiefly by the latter. Signs are none the less natural and significant, 


because “ manufactured.’ 

i Here Mr. Burnet’s reply is again plausible at first sight, but only verbal, and 
does not reach the gist of the case put by meatall. In fact, this is the character of 
all his replies—take another example. ‘If an English child be placed in a French 
family, he may form at first, associations between the English words, bread, butter, 
milk, etc., and the French words, pain, beurre, lait, etc., but if for years he hears 
only the French, will he not only lose this association, but forget the English 
entirely? Just so with a deaf-mute leaving school and henceforth living with 
friends, who avoid making signs,” &c. Now this is plausible, but it is only so 
Nothing is easier for a speaking child, than to substitute as soon as they become 
entirely familiar, the words of a f@reign language, for his vernacular, and to make 
them the objects and instruments of thought, even to the forgetfulness of his vernac- 
ular. Is this a similar case to a deaf-mute, whose natural mode of thought is in 
things, “‘images”’ and signs, dismissing these entirely from memory, and substi- 
tuting the mere naked written arbitrary symbols of words, for the means of 
thought? We can not do this: how then can he do it # 
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The truth is, when it is said that a deaf-mute can and 
does think in written words, it is meant without perceiving 
it, that he thinks in these words in close and almost imper- 
ceptible association with the things, “images,” and signs, 
which they represent. That is just what 1 mean, and it 
seems to me that all might unite upon this point of the con- 
troversy. I will put it in the terms most favorable to those 
who differ with me, not without hope, that it may meet their 
assent. I state the proposition then, with this view, thus— 
Educated deaf-mutes can and do think in written language, 
while engaged in composition, in intimate association with the 
thing's, “images” and signs by which the language has been 
interpreted to them. 

Where a mute has acquired the use and meaning of a 
word without being able to give any “ particular” sign for 
the word, by usage or by “a paraphrase of colloquial signs,” 
or has gathered its meaning by the countenance and man- 
ner of him who used it,” or by the circumstances under 


* Mr. Burnet says, “ Another observation occurs in reading Mr. Jacobs’ account 
of his processes of instruction. He evidently thinks his pupils understand a sen 
tence more readily when spelled on the fingers, than when they merely read it over 
on paper or on the slate. ‘This is probably true. When he spells a sentence on 
his fingers, the prominence he gives to the more important words, the expression 
of his countenance, and perhaps some slight gestures that he may (designedly or 
unconsciously) make, give the same aid to the pupil’s comprehension, as would be 
given to a hearing person by correct tones and emphasis in reading aloud. Still 
the deaf-mute pupil must learn to understand the written sentence without this 
assistance ; and in this point of view a teacher may use dactylology too much.” 
Mr. Burnet seems firmly set against all sorts of signs except in the “ colloquial ”’ 
arrangement. He seems afraid that too much assistance may be given to the 
pupil in understanding a communication by dactylology, ‘by the expression of 
the countenance,” or by “slight gestures,’’ consciously or unconsciously made. 1 
inake full confession to the impeachment of giving my pupils, when using dac- 
tylology, all the aid to gathering the meaning of the language, by expressions of 
the countenance, by my manner, and by gestures or signs when necessary, in my 
power. I should have supposed that Mr. Burnet would be the last man to object 
to such a process of instruction: it is certainly coming nearer, as he plainly inti- 
mates, to the mode in which speaking children learn the use of spoken language, 
than any other mode, and would lead deaf-mutes, if anything could, to attach ideas 
directly to words. The great practical difficulty, let it be remembered, in instruct. 
ing deaf-mutes in the knowledge, and especially, the correct use, of written lan- 
guage, is to enable them to learn to arrange their ideas, and consequently the 
written words which are to represent them, in our order—in the order of our 
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which it was used, still he does not think in the naked 
characters of the written word, but he associates more or less 
with it, perhaps vaguely and loosely, as we ourselves do with 
spoken words—the countenance, the manner, the circumstan- 
ces by which the idea was received. Suppose these wholly 
to be dismissed or forgotten, the idea and meaning are gone 
too. Doubtless an educated mute, while he may understand 
the general import of words and phrases thus acquired, has not 
the same clear and definite conception of their meaning, that 
he has of words obtained by significant signs or by well under- 
stood definitions. By the way, 1 always give definitions 
when | can. T would connect by frequent repetition all 
synonyms together, but point out by signs the distinctions 
thought and expression, with the proper grammatical concord, government, 
inflections and the articulations of the particles of spoken or written language. 
Hic labor—hoc opus est, as I remarked more than twenty years ago. The object of 
my “theory ” of instruction is to meet as far as possible, this prime difficulty. 1 
would not by any means be understood to say that it does it successfully or ade- 
quately. But only, that according to my experience, it greatly lessens the difli- 
culty—which the use of colloquial signs aggravates. The philosophy of the 
“theory,” is on my side, as 1 think. I am sure the result of the practice is—I 
mean only in my own hands. Since disusing colloquial signs, my pupils have 
certainly learned with more ease and success, to arrange and connect their words 
correctly. 

What does Mr. Burnet inean by saying, “ Still the deaf-mute pupil must learn 
to understand the written sentence without this assistance ; [of the expressions of 
the countenance, the manner and some gestures;] and in this point of viewa 
teacher may use dactylology too much!” My custom is to give my pupils—and 
I supposed all other teachers did the same, whatever assistance was necessary toa 
full and perfect understanding of the lesson taught, by pictures, previous illustra- 
tive examples on the difficult words, signs in the order of the words, so far as 
necessary, by the expressions of my manner and countenance, and finally, if all 
these failed, by colloquial signs. But Mr. Burnet seems to think, even the assist- 
ance given by “the expressions of the countenance and some slight gestures in 
dactylology,” may be “too much.” Ifso, why would he employ pictures and 
colloquial signs so freely! Mr. Burnet, no doubt, has in his mind the propriety 
of sometimes giving a class lessons, after they haye made considerable advance- 
ment, to obtain the understanding of, by their own efforts, aided by the dictionary. 
[ approve of trials of the kind, and keep up a set of collateral lessons on this plan, 
with advanced pupils, which they are required to master and recite unaided. I 
also place suitable reading books, besides newspapers, in their hands to exercise 
their intellects, and test and advance their acquirements by their unaided exertions. 
But in the regular course of lessons, every aid is given to a thorough comprehen- 
sion of them, that is necessary and possible. 
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between them, and if necessary and convenient, illustrate 
the distinctions by examples. 

Let us now take up and examine the second important 
point of difference in controversy. It relates to general signs. 
To have a clear understanding of their nature and necessity, 
it is necessary we should distinctly understand and harmo- 
nize upon the philosophy of general words. 'The science of 
instructing deaf-mutes is firmly based upon the recognized 
truths of mental science. ‘l'’o know what these are in rela- 
tion to general words, let us have recourse to the lights of 
modern mental science. Not that I would take shelter under 
authority, for I swear by no master on any subject. But the 
great masters of philosophy are entitled to our profound 
regard and consideration. On the point on which I shall 
consult and quote them, there is, | believe, general acqui- 
esceuce. 

Mr. Locke thus clearly shows how general words are 
formed, and their nature. 

“Sec. 6. How general words are made. 'The next thing 
to be considered is, how general words come to be made. 
For since all things that exist are only particulars, how come 
we by general terms, or where find we those general natures, 
they are supposed to stand for? Words become general by 
being made the signs for general ideas; and ideas become 
general, by separating from them the circumstances of time 
and place, and other ideas, that may determine them to this 
or that particular existence. By this way of abstraction, 
they are made capable of representing more individuals than 
one; each of which having in it a conformity to that abstract 
idea, is (as we call it) of that sort. 

“Sec. 7. But to deduce this a little more distinctly, it will 
not perhaps be amiss to trace our notions and names from 
their beginning, and observe by what degrees we proceed, 
and by what steps we enlarge our ideas from our infancy. 
There is nothing more evident, than that the ideas of the 
persons children converse with (to instance in them alone) 
are like the persons themselves, only particular. The ideas 
of the nurse and the mother are well framed in their minds, 
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and like pictures of them there, represent only those individ- 
uals. The names they first gave to them are confined to 
these individuals; and the names of nurse and mamma the 
child uses, determine themselves to those persons. After- 
wards, when time and a larger acquaintance have made them 
observe that there are a great many other things in the world, 
that insome common agreements of shape, and several other 
qualities, resemble their father and mother, and those persons 
they have been used to, they frame an idea which they find 
those many particulars do partake in; and to that they give 
with others, the name man for example. Wherein they 
make nothing new, but only leave out the complex idea they 
had of Peter and James, Mary and Jane, that which is pecu- 
liar to each, and retain only what is common to them all. 
“Sec. 8. By the same way that they come by the general 
name and idea of man, they easily advance to more general 
names and notions. For observing that several things that 
differ from their idea of man, and can not therefore be com- 
prehended under that name, have yet certain qualities, 
’ wherein they agree with man, by retaining only those quali- 


ties, and uniting them into one idea, they have another and 
more general idea; to which having given a name, they 
make a term of a more comprehensive extension ; which new 
idea is made not by any new addition, but only as before, by 
leaving out the shape and some other properties signified by 
the aame man, and retaining only a body with life, sense 
and spontaneous motion, comprehended under the name 
animal,” * 

‘he same mental process is thus described by Dr. Brown: 
“ ‘The process as | have described it to you, is the following : 
' In the first place, the perception of two or more objects; in 
the second place, the feeling or notion of their resemblance, 
immediately subsequent to the perception; and lastly, the 
expression of this common relative feeling by a name which 
is used afterwards as a general denomination for all those 
objects, the perception of which is followed by the same com- 


* Locke on the Human Understanding, Book 3, Chapter III. 


| 
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mon feeling of resemblance. ‘The general term, you will 
remark, as expressing uniformly some felt relation of objects, 
is in this case significant of a state of mind, essentially dis- 
tinct from those previous states of mind, which constituted 
the perception of the separate objects, as truly distinct from 
these primary perceptions as any one state of mind can be 
said to differ from any other state of mind. We might have 
perceived a sheep, a horse, an ox, successively in endless series, 
and yet never have invented the term quadruped as inclusive 
of all these animals, if we had not felt that particular rela- 
tion of similarity, which the word quadruped, as applied to 
various objects, denotes. ‘lhe feeling of this resemblance in 
certain respects, is the true general notion, or general idea, 
as it has been called, which the corresponding general term 
expresses ; and, but for this previous general notion of some 
circumstance of resemblance, the general term expressive of 
this general notion, could as little have been invented as the 
terms green, yellow, scarlet, in their present sense, could have 
been invented by a nation of the blind.” ” 

“'The system of the Nominalists then, | must contend, 
though more simple than the system of the Realists, is not any 
more than that system, a faithful statement of the process of 
generalization. It is true, as it rejects the existence of any uni- 
versal form or species, distinct from our mere feeling of general 
resemblance. But is false, as it respects the general relative 
feeling itself, which every general term denotes, and without 
which to direct us in the extension and limitation of our 
terms, we should be in danger of giving the name of triangle 
as much to a square or circle, as to any three-sided figure. 
We perceive objects,—we have a feeling or general notion of 
their resemblance,—we express this general notion by a gen- 
eral term. Such is the process of which we are conscious ; 
and no system which omits any part of the process, can be a 
faithful picture of our consciousness.” TF 

“The circumstances in which all men agree, form my 
general notion of man or human nature. When I use the 


* Brown’s Mental Philosophy, Lec. XLVI., p. 464. t Ibid., p. 472. 
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term man, | employ it to express every human being in 
whom these circumstances are to be found, that is to say, 
every being who excites, when considered together with the 
other beings whom I have before learned to rank as men, the 
same relative feeling of resemblance. When I hear the term 
man, these general circumstances of agreement occur to me 
vaguely, perhaps, and indistinctly ; but probably as distinctly 
as the conception of the individual John or William, which 
recurs when [| hear one of those names.” * 

“ If then the generalizing process be, first, the perception or 
conception of two or more objects ; secondly, the relative feel- 
ing of their resemblance in certain respects ; thirdly, the desig- 
nation of these circumstances of resemblance, by an appro- 
priate name,—the doctrine of the Nominalists, which includes 
only two of these stages, the perception of particular objects 
and the invention of general terms, must be false as exclud- 
ing that relative suggestion of resemblance in certain respects, 
which is the second and most important step of the process ; 
since it is this intermediate feeling alone that leads to the use 
of the term, which otherwise it would be impossible to limit 
to any set of objects. Accordingly, we found that in their 
impossibility of accounting on their own principles, for this 
limitation, which it is yet absolutely necessary to explain in 
some manner or other, the Nominalists, to explain it, uni- 
formly take for granted the existence of those very general 
notions, which they at the same time profess to deny,—that 
while they affirm we have no notion of a kind, species, or 
sort, independently of the general terms which denote them, 
they speak of our application of such terms, only to objects 
of the same kind, species or sort, as if we truly had some 
notions of their general circumstances of agreement, to direct 
us,—and that thus they are very far from being Nominalists 
in the spirit of their argument, at the very moment when 
they are Nominalists in assertion, strenuous opposers of those 
very feelings of the truth of which they avail themselves, in 
this very endeavor to disprove them. 

“If indeed, it were the name which formed the class, and 


* Ibid , Lec. XLVII., p. 474. 
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not previous relative feeling, or general notion of resemblance 
of some sort which the name denotes, then might anything 
be classed with anything, and classed with equal propriety: 
All which would be necessary, would be to apply the same 
name uniformly to the same objects; and, if we were careful 
to do this, John and a triangle might as well be classed 
together, under the name man, as John and William. Why 
does the one of these arrangements appear to us more philo- 
sophical than the other? It is because something more is felt 
by us to be necessary, in classification, than the mere giving of 
a name atrandom. ‘There is, in the relative suggestion that 
arises on our very perception or conception of objects, when 
we consider them together, a reason for giving the generic 
name to one set of objects rather than to another,—the name 
of man, for instance, to John and William, rather than to John 
and atriangle. ‘This reason is the feeling of the resemblance of 
the objects which we class,—that general notion of the rela- 
tion of similarity in certain respects which is signified by the 
general term,—and without which relative suggestion, as a 
previous state of the mind, the general term would as little 
have been invented, as the names of John and William 
would have been invented, if there had been no perception of 
any individual being whatever, to be denoted by them.” * 

[ have made these elaborate extracts to set clearly before 
our minds the philosophy of general words, as stated by this 
able and eloquent writer. [am not aware that Dr. Brown’s 
doctrine has been called in question. He indeed is not the 
author of it,—it is identical with Locke’s as presented in the 
quotation above, and with the philosophers who were termed 
Conceptualists, who took a medium position between the 
Realists and Nominalists. The former taught that the 
object of perception and thought in general words, is a real, 
a physical image or idea, an independent essence in the 
mind—a universal a parte rei, which the mind as actually 
perceives, as it perceives an individual external object, and 
which is as independent in its existence and essence as is 


* Ibid., pp. 475, 476. 
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any external reality. ‘To. overthrow this mere figment of the 
imagination, the philosophers of the Nominalist school went 
to the contrary extreme, and took a position hardly less 
defensible. The doctrine of the Nominalists is, that the only 
object of thought in a general word, is the word itself—the 
mere spoken word. ‘They deny not only general ideas, in 
the original sense of an independent universal image or 
essence in the mind; but in the modern sense of a general 
notion or conception. Our notions or ideas are only partic- 
ular—our ideas of kinds, sorts, or classes are words only— 
mere words. 

The controversy between these philosophers, the Realists 
and the Nominalists, was so long continued, extending 
through centuries, and so violent, that we are told it employ- 
ed fruitlessly more time and thought, than the whole race of 
the Ceesars had found necessary for acquiring and exercising 
the sovereignty of the world. It became not only a war of 
words between logicians and theologians—the charge of ber- 
esy was not only hurled at the one party by the other—and 
even the commission of the sin against the Holy Ghost—but 
it became also, in some measure, a war of governments and 
nations ; the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, siding with the 
Nominalists, and Louis the Eleventh of France, with the 
Realists. 

It is certainly a singular thing, that this famous contro- 
versy, which was waged with so much rancor, for so many 
ages, involving both philosophers and monarchs in the dust 
and gore of the battle, should be substantially revived in this 
tournament between Mr. Burnet and myself, on the subject 
of the proper kind of signs to be used in the instruction of 
deaf-mutes. Now I do not intend to charge my highly 
respected opponent with the sin against the Holy Ghost: 
but I do certainly charge him with basing his theories upon 
a false philosophy. My opponent goes far beyond the old 
schoolmen, Roscelinus, Abelard, and Occam, and that able 
defender of Nominalism in our day, Dugald Stewart: they 
maintained that the object and instrument of thought, in 
general terms, were the spoken words, as they passed through 
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the mind: but he maintains that deaf mutes may exercise a 
far higher abstraction than this, that they may and can think 
in the naked written characters without the “intermediation” 
or association of the signs by which the signification of the 
general terms has been communicated to them. That the 
deaf-mute thinks of and. iz the written characters only when 
he sees the written word, animal, or of and in the letters of 
the word spelled on the fingers, without any association 
whatever with—any recalling of the signs by the aid of which 
he acquired the meaning of the word,—this is a Nominalism 
which I doubt if old Occam could have embraced. 

Mr. Burnet is unsteady in his positions: he takes two at 
a time, and stands now upon one, and now upon the other, 
at his convenience. He commences teaching a pupil to 
think in things and “images” or pictures; when he reaches 
general words, they must then think in the written charac- 
ters or words: this he is forced to do because things and 
pictures accompany him but a short way in the instruction 
of a deaf-mute. I can not see why he will not consent for 
him to think in signs in association with the words, after 
things and pictures have failed him, except that he seems to 
think it so very slow and laborious. Painful as it may be, | 
fear the poor mute will never obtain a better medium of 
intellection, and that in general and abstract words, he can 
have no other. 

The philosophy of general terms suggests the proper mode 
of teaching general words of every kind, whether nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, or adverbs: it is carefully to analyze and 
enumerate the particulars embraced by the word, and then 
indicate by a general significant sign that common property, 
quality, or resemblance that belongs to each one of the class, 
and which has caused them to be grouped together under a 
common term. If this common quality or property is not 
pointed out, the deaf-mute does not get the general notion 
or idea which the word represents, and, of course, does not 
understand it, however he may learn by example and rote, to 
combine it in sentences. He may possibly, in time, by obser- 
vation of its varied applications, if he be sagacious, obtain 
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the general idea with more or less clearness. But why not 
point it out to him at once by a general sign, naturally and 
significantly expressing it, as much so as those signs termed 
colloquial, which are only so called because used in a certain 
order. 

Unless you indicate, by a general and expressive sign, the 
common property or resemblance, as Dr. Brown calls it, of 
the individuals included under general words, how is the 
mute to know that your classifications of words are not 
might not, as Dr. 


b 


arbitrary, and that “John and a triangle’ 
Brown suggests, come under a common appellation as well 
as “John and William.” How is he to eliminate the com- 
mon and discriminating quality, which belongs, first, to the 
individuals comprehended by the term animal, and secondly, 
that which belongs to those included by the still more exten- 
sive word, being ? What difference does he discern between 
the words, except that one embraces a larger analytical 
enumeration than the other? What sagacity will enable him 
to obtain the general idea expressed by each of these words ? 
And if now and then an observant and piercing intellect 
should seize the general signification of these and thousands 
of other similar terms, unaided by the instructor, can he rely 
upon the mass of his pupils doing it? 

: It being, I think, clear beyond all dispute, that the instru- 
ments'‘and medium of thought for deaf mutes, are the things 
themselves, “images” or pictures of them, and signs; and 
that they can not think in the written characters unassociated 
with either of them; the language of signs must then stand 
in ‘the same relation to the deaf-mute mind, that the lan- 
guage of words does to ours. There is the same philosoph- 
ical necessity for general signs to embody and express gen- 
eral notions or ideas for the mind of the mute, as there is for 
general words to do the same office for us. ‘The range of 
our thought would be limited and imbecile indeed without 
general words. “It is very evident,” says Dr. Brown, “ that, 
though we should be capable of reasoning, even. without 
language of any sort, and of reasoning sufficient to protect 
ourselves from obvious and familiar causes of injury, our 
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reasonings, in such circumstances, must be very limited, and 
as little comparable to the reasoning of him who enjoys the 
advantage of all the new distinctions of a refined language, 
as the creeping of the diminutive insect to the soaring of the 
eagle. Both animals, indeed, are capable of advancing,— 
but the one passes from cloud to cloud, almost with the 
rapidity of lightning, which is afterwards to flash from them, 
and the other takes half a day, to move over the few shrunk 
fibres of a withered leaf.” 

The deaf-mute, as soon as he begins to invent a panto- 
mimic language, by which to express his ideas, begins neces- 
sarily to employ general signs. He soon has signs for 
man, woman, father, mother, horse, cow, dog, hog, tree, &c.— 
for many of the species of things and animals familiar to 
him ; and also for some general actions and qualities: and, 
although his vocabulary is scanty when he is introduced into 
an institution for the education of deaf-mutes, yet scanty as 
it is, it is identical in its character, in the respect of which I 
am speaking, with spoken language: that is, it consists of 
particular and general terms or signs. In the schools, this 
colloquial dialect has been improved and enlarged, until it 
embraces a very extensive vocabulary of general signs. 

The colloquiai dialect does not, however, use signs for 
general words with much convenience and facility beyond 
the generalization of species. While it embraces and uses 
signs for the individual species above mentioned and others 
of a similar character, it does not employ, with convenience, 
general signs for the genus, order and class—and for abstract 
general words, as condition, circumstances, character and the 
like. Yet when this class of words is reached in the course 
of instruction, it is just as necessary—the philosophy of 
mind and language just as much demands—that we should 
have a general sign for the genus as for the species. It 
would be much easier indeed to teach the latter without a 
general sign than the former. The resemblance between 
individuals of the same species, is so obvious that a single 
one pointed out may represent the whole. It is sufficient to 
show the pupil a cow or a horse, or the picture of one, to 
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enable him to apply the word to every individual of the spe- 
cies. But even here it is not only convenient and necessary, 
to form a language for deaf-mutes, to adopt a general sign 
for the species; but it also assists them perspicuously to 
understand and employ the words. When we come to the 
genus qguadruped, it will not convey the distinctive quality of 
the generalization, merely to enumerate, by signs or written 
words, the various species included. How is the pupil to 
perceive this common property unless his teacher carefully 
points it out? and how is he to distinguish quadruped from 
beast, and this from brute,—all three words embracing the 
same enumeration? Will a deaf-mute perceive the common 
property which classifies a man and bird, a turkey, a chicken, 
under the general term biped? ‘The classification, unless the 
ground of it is indicated, might excite his wonder or risibil- 
ity; but after having become accustomed to such classifica- 
tions into genera, he would no doubt set about endeavoring 
to discover what was the resemblance or common property 
of so apparently strange a grouping of things, and might 
probably succeed. When he had done so, he would imme- 
‘ diately adopt, not the word biped, but the sign for a creature 
having a body with two legs, as the object and instrument of 
thought, associated with the word. 

The more extended the word is in its comprehension, e. g.., 
being, the more absolutely necessary is it, that the common 
quality should be generalized and designated by a general 
sign-term, which should naturally and significantly indicate 
it. When we pass to general abstract terms, as condition, 
circumstance, character, situation, &c., how is the pupil ever 
to attain to the general idea by an analysis and enumeration 
of the particulars only? He is far less likely to do so in the 
case of such words, unaided by the instructor, than of general 
terms expressive of the genera and classes of things and ani- 
mals. It would seem to me, even if he learn to employ such 
words in composition, that he can not have any clear concep- 
tion of the meaning of the words, but only a general and 
vague one of the “ phrase” in which the words occur. 

But says Mr. Burnet, in answer to all this reasoning—“A 
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deaf-mute will readily, in his own colloquial dialect, express 
a ‘general idea’ by ‘rapidly enumerating a few particulars, 
and annexing an e/ cetera. Give him a sign for this gen- 
eral idea, and he will adopt it to save this labor of enumer- 
ation. Give him a word without a sign, and he will do the 
same by the word.” 

Here is a brand-new philosophy, in this celebrated contro- 
versy about the nature of general terms. It is neither flesh 
nor fish—neither Realism, Nominalism, nor Conceptualism— 
it should have a name—let us call it e¢ cetera-ism. Ye shades 
of Aristotle, Roscelinus and Occam, draw near and hearken! 
The doctrine is this, that a deaf-mute—and of course a 
speaking person can do the same—“can express a general 
idea by enumerating a few particulars, and annexing an ef 
cetera.” Well, let us make the experiment. He wishes to 
predicate a statement or fact of guadrupeds, or to draw an 
inference of reasoning touching them, in conversation with 
a fellow-mute, and begins by enumerating in signs, a cow, 
horse, dog, cat, lion, et cetera, and states the fact or draws 
the inference. Has he expressed the general idea of quadru- 
ped? Suppose the assertion intended to be made to his 
companion to be—“ Some quadrupeds can climb trees.” He 
states it thus in the colloquial dialect-—* Some cow, horse, 
dog’, cat, lion, et cetera, can climb trees.” Again, he wishes 
to make the assertion, that in Arabia a camel is a valuable 
beast of burden. He can “express this general idea,” accor- 
ding to Mr. Burnet, “in his colloquial dialect,’ thus—* In 
Arabia a camel is a valuable cow, horse, dog’, cat, lion, et cet- 
era, (videlicet, a beast) of burden.” Again, suppose him to 
wish to affirm in signs, that brutes have no souls. He will 
do thus, according to this philosophy,— Cow, horse, dog, cat, 
lion, et cetera, (i. e., brutes) have no souls.” Here are the 
three general terms all expressed by the same enumeration 
and et ceteras, without any discrimination. The truth is, 
the colloquial dialect does not, from its poverty of general- 
izations, usually embrace general signs, expressive of such 
general ideas and words, as guadruped, beast, brute ; and the 
mute can predicate nothing of these general terms in his 
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colloquial dialect, until he introduces into it general signs 
corresponding to the general terms and ideas expressed by 
them. 

He is precisely in the condition, neither more or less, of 
the speaking savage, who has no general words for guadru- 
ped, beast or brute, and who can affirm, of course, nothing of 
those classes in a general way. He may, like our mute, go 
through “an enumeration of a few particulars and annex an 
et cetera,” and with about as much sficcess at conveying 
the ideas of the general words. How shall we enable our 
savage and our mute to obtain the ideas of these terms and 
to employ them intelligently? We will call up the savage 
for instruction first. We say to him, You observe that a cow, 
a horse,a dog,a cat, a lion, et cetera have each four feet. A 
man, a bird, a turkey, a goose, a duck, et cetera, have only two 
feet. The first set and others like them having four feet, we 
call quadrupeds. And now he may affirm intelligently, or 
understand the aflirmation made by others, that “ some quad- 
rupeds can climb trees.” How shall we proceed with the 
deaf-mute? Surely in the same way; his intelleet, his mind, 
his understanding, are the same. He uses a different sort of 
language, but this does not vary the character of his mind 
nor the relations of things and ideas, nor their conception or 
expression. We make the same “enumeration in his own 
colloquial dialect, annexing an et cetera,’ we point out the 
common property of agreement or resemblance among the 
species enumerated in the same dialect, and we adopt this 
common property as the general sign which significantly and 
exactly expresses the general idea, and we tell him the writ- 
ten general term for this generalization is qguadruped. He 
then clearly comprehends the sentence, or can intelligently 
use it—* some quadrupeds climb trees.” What reason or 
philosophy is there in or for using a different mode of teach- 
ing a mute from that you would use in teaching the savage ? 
It is true, therefore, as Mr. Burnet says—give the mute a 
general significant sign for the general idea, and “he will 
adopt it;” but it is not true, I respectfully say, that if you 
will “give a” general “word without a” general “ sign,” he 
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will do the same by the word.” The general word will em- 
body and represent nothing to him but “the enumeration of 
a few particulars and an et cetera.” 

I think I may take the two points now discussed as estab- 
lished, to wit: that deaf-mutes do not think in written lan- 
guage alone—in the mere written characters ; and that gene- 
ral signs are necessary to the communication, understanding 
and use, by them, of general words. These comprehend, 
be it remembered, mot only all common nouns, but verbs, 
adjectives and adverbs, and’ even prepositions and conjunc- 
tions, according to Mr. Stewart, if I misremember not the 
authority. 

The next and great point of our discussion, to which all 
that has been said is preliminary and introductory, is, the use 
of signs in the instruction of deaf mutes in the order of writ- 
ten words, and the disuse of them,as far as possible, in the 
order colloquial to the deaf and dumb. The question is 
not about two totally different kinds of signs, one ycleped 
colloquia, and the other misnamed methodical—it is not; 
“ Colloquial signs vs. Methodical signs,” nor vice versa; but 
the question relates solely to the order of employing signs, 
most of them the same that are colloquially employed—all 
of them significant; none of them arbitrary or conventional, 
and if so, the very same that are colloquially used, and pass, 
though not strictly, under the general term “natural signs.”* 


* I would again be distinctly and emphatically understood as discarding ‘ me- 
thodical signs,” in the ordinary, or at least, in a frequent sense of the term, as 
meaning arbitrary signs—signs not naturally significant and expressive of ideas— 
signs for words and not for ideas—word-signs. It is too true that signs fol- 
lowing the order of the words, are too apt to degenerate, in the hands of some 
instructors, into mere word-signs—apish imitations of significant signs—having 
the shell and not the kernel of the sign. I heartily unite with Mr. Burnet in pouring 
contempt upon such sign-making. Such teachers ought to be dismissed instanter, 
as too stupid to comprehend or practice the science of deaf-mute instruction. 
There are, however, such men in all professions. Such men in the law, would 
stick to the letter of a form or precedent, when the spirit had long since departed— 
in medicine, would administer a nostrum, upon the authority of Galen, although 
it were manifest, it must kill the patient—and in theology, would not allow a 
soul to get to heaven, unless he pronounced his shibboleth or patois of doctrine 
with the proper twang. 
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“'To sum up, the main difference,” says Mr. Burnet, “ be- 
tween a teacher who uses only ‘colloquial signs, and one 
who depends on ‘general signs following the order of the 
words,’ that is, on methodical signs, is that the former is con- 
tent to translate words into colloquial signs, phrase for 
phrase, the latter thinks himself obliged to manufacture a 
new dialect of signs, into which to translate written sen- 
tences, word by word.” ‘This quotation presents the gist of 
the difference between Mr. Burnet and myself, and contains 
as great a number of errors as could be conveniently 
crowded into as many lines. In the first place, “ general 
signs following the order of the words,” are not methodical 
signs, in the sense in which Mr. Burnet employs the words— 
he is not using the phrase in my sense at all, however he may 
think so; for in the next breath, he speaks of their being a 
new dialect manufactured for the nonce. ‘They are no more 
manufactured than colloquial signs are; in fact they embrace 
all the latter, with others equally the dictate of nature and 
equally significant. Signs following the order of the words 
are not a translation, but an interpretation of the written 
words. You would not say that a Latin sentence, inter- 
preted in the order of the Latin words by English words, 
was translated into English. Colloquial signs do literally 
translate words into the sign dialect—that is the great objec- 
tion to their use. Just as the English boy, in the usual way 
of learning Latin, selects the Latin words and translates 
them in the order of the English idiom, making jargon of 
the Latin; so the mute is taught by colloquial signs to 
translate written English, making jargon of the English in 
the order of translation, and, of course, fostering thereby his 
own order of thought, and writing English in his “ own col- 
loquial” idiom, when he tries to express himself in written 
language. 

If the great object in teaching a boy Latin were to ena. 
ble him to write Latin, then the present mode of instruction 
would be, for the most part, wrong. ‘The proper mode would 
be, to cease translating; and to interpret the Latin “ word 
for word,” as nearly as the idioms of the two languages 
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would permit, by English words—endeavoring to get the lad 
to understand and think in the Latin words and order, with- 
out translation; i. e., without converting the order of the 
Latin words into the English idiom. It is manifest that as 
long as this is done, the youth will not learn to write with 
facility in Latin. His order of collecting his ideas and 
words is English, hence he will write Latin in the English 
idiom. So the deaf-mute, as long as he is taught to trans- 
late written English by “his own colloquial dialect,” will 
continue to compose in the idiom of his own dialect, and in 
a manner which was very properly termed “jargon” by Mr. 
Brown. | repeat, the order of the words ought not to be 
translated at all, but interpreted by significant signs. Now, 
there is no more difficulty in doing this for the mute, than 
there is in interpreting Latin, in the order of the words, for 
the speaking lad. If it is done, as I have described in my 
last article—if it be commenced at the beginning—if every 
unknown word is first carefully and separately taught and 
explained by colloquial signs, and iilustrated by appropriate 
examples previously given, all or most of the obstacles will 
be removed, the difficulties smoothed down, and the lesson 
can be taught by signs in the order of the words, and easily 
understood.* ‘The pupil will continue usually to think in 
the order natural to him; as will the English boy ordinarily 
think in the English words and idioms; but when he sits 
down to compose in Latin, he has acquired a habit and 
capacity of thinking and expressing himself in the Latin 
words and idiom: so will the deaf-mute have acquired a 
power to think in written words in the English order or 


* I do not wonder that instructors who have not tried the use and power of 
significant signs following the order of the words, should hesitate, and regard 
them as cumbersome and inadequate. ‘They will assuredly so prove to be if not 
wisely and skillfully used—and if the way be not properly prepared for their use. 
No doubt, too, a class not accustomed to them, would be for some time at a 
loss, being accustomed to think only in the colloquial signs—just as a boy is at 
a loss to understand Latin, who has always been accustomed only to ¢rans/ate it, 
when he first makes the attempt to read it in the order of the words, and to 
think and write in it. But I ask for my method and “theory” only a fair trial 
with a class from the beginning, and by a competent teacher, and will abide the 
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idiom in intimate association with signs ; which informs the 
arbitrary characters with ideas and intelligence. I say to 
think in written words—\ have said so purposely, to agree as 
nearly as | can with Mr. Burnet, and to bring our views into 
harmony, if possible—but in intimate and necessary associa- 
tion with the informing and significant signs. Without their 
presence in the mind, the written characters are emphatically 
a dead letter. 

The three principles relating to the instruction of deaf- 
mutes here presented—io wit: that deaf-mutes think in the 
things themselves, in pictures of them, or in signs; and, as 
most of their kuowledge is obtained through the latter me- 
dium, the staple of their thinking is, of course, signs; sec- 
ondly, that general terms, which constitute the great body of 
language, should be analyzed, and the general idea presented 
to the mind of the mute by a general significant sign, which, 
like the general word for us, is the embodiment of the gene- 
ral notion, and the object and instrument of thought; and 
thirdly, that written words should be interpreted, in the order 
they occur, by natural and significant signs—ihese principles 
form a scientific basis for the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

They have been of great service to me in my labors; I 
have here presented and explained them fully with the hope 
that they may be of service to young men entering the pro- 
fession. [ well remember the consternation with which | at 
first encountered and undertook to masier the formidable 
moles indigesia of the sign-language, without a single scien- 
tific principle, so far as I could see or learn from others, to 
guide me in the labor. | worked at the immense mass of 
rude and confused material for six months, in total despair 
of obtaining any skill in the knowledge and use of it, short 
of many years of study and acquirement. In this stage of 
my progress, I read Dugald Stewart’s Elements of Mental 
Philosophy, which I borrowed, I think, of Prof. Turner, for the 
use of which I publicly and gratefully return him my thanks, 
and, though Mr. Stewart teaches a rigid nominalism, I seized 
from his work, the doctrine of Locke and Brown, on the 
subject of general ideas and words, and made immediate 
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application of it to the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 
It was to my mind, as the light of the sun bursting upon the 
darkness of midnight, obscurity was dissipated,—confusion 
was reduced to regularity, and beauty and order arose out 
of chaos. A heavy load of anguish was removed from my 
heart. I henceforth labored at the elements of signs, confi- 
dent I could combine them into system and significance for 
all general words, guided by the light of science and philos- 
ophy. Sicard had already done the work, for the most part, 
to my hand—for some few words he had used no general 
sign, not seeming to have seen the philosophical necessity 
there was for their use in every word. 

“If the foregoing doctrine,” [of general words,] says Mr. 
Stewart, “be admitted as just, it exhibits a view of the util- 
ity of language, which appears to me to be peculiarly 
striking and beautiful; as it shows that the same faculties, 
which, without the use of signs, [general words,] must nec- 
essarily have been limited to the consideration of individual 
objects and particular events, are, by means of signs, fitted to 
embrace without effort those comprehensive theorems, to the 
discovery of which, in detail, the united efforts of the whole 
human race would have been unequal. The advantage our 
animal strength acquires by the use of mechanical engines, 
exhibits but a faint image of that increase of our intellect- 
ual capacity which we owe to language. It is this increase 
of our intellectual powers of comprehension, which seems to 
be the principal foundation of the pleasures we receive from 
the discovery of general theorems. Such adiscovery gives us 
at once the command of an infinite variety of particular 
truths, and communicates to the mind a sentiment of its own 
power, not unlike to what we feel when we contemplate the 
magnitude of those physical effects, of which we have ac- 
quired the command by our mechanical contrivances,’”* 
“ Whether it might not have been possible for the Deity to 
have so formed us that we might have been capable of rea- 
soning concerning classes of objects, without the use of 
signs, [general words,] I shall not take upon me to deter- 


* Elements of the Philosophy of the Mind, vol. 1, p. 156. 
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mine. But this we may venture to afhrin with confidence, 
that man is not such a being.” * 

If the naked characters of written language can not serve 
the deaf-mute as an object and instrument of thought, 
especially for general terms, there is the same necessity for 
the invention and use of a system of general significant 
signs for him, as there was of general words for speaking 
persons, as so forcibly presented both by Stewart and Brown. 
The mute can no more soar into the region of general and 
abstract thought—he can no more reason without general 
signs, than we could without general words. This would be 
too evident, if it were not forgotten that all “his own collo- 
quial dialect” consists of general signs, beyond those for 
individuals—i, proper names. 

Notwithstanding the length of this paper, I must not con- 
clude without noticing some of the miscellaneous subjects of 
Mr. Burnet’s article. ‘Tbe most conspicuous, is his “ phrase ” 
system. He would teach deaf-mutes language, not word by 
word, but “ phrase by phrase.” After we have seen the prin- 
ciples of philosophy and science applicable, in common, to 
the minds and mental relations of deaf-mutes and speaking 
persons, we can have little difficulty in regarding Mr. Bur- 
net’s system of instruction, if good for mutes, as equally good 
for others. How would such a procedure work with a speak- 
ing child learning Latin? He must not burden his memory 
with the signification of the individual words, nor exercise 
his ingenuity in discovering their grammatical relations: 
there is a shorter and more summary mode; inasmuch as the 
order of the words between Latin and English are as oppo- 
site as that between English and colloquial signs, the latter 
very much resembling the verbal order of the Latin language, 
let him only learn to translate the Latin, “ phrase for phrase,” 
into English, and though he may not know the meaning of 
any single word in along sentence, he can still read and un- 
derstand it, phrase by phrase, if not word for word. 

Would Mr. Burnet seriously propose this as an eligible 


* Ibid., p. 141. 
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method of acquiring Latin for a speaking child? I think 
not. I have turned over the orations of Cicero, and discover 
that Latin translated even phrase by phrase, would little 
more agree in idiom and arrangement with English, than 
translated word by word. Equally impossible would it 
often be, even in English, the words of which are less dislo- 
cated in their arrangement than in Latin, and more closely 
connected in grammatical and verbal order, to translate 
“phrase for phrase” by colloquial signs. The nominative 
case is often separated, by several intervening words and 
even clauses, from the verb—an intervening clause separates 
another clause, (“phrase,”) the parts of which are related 
and dependent; and, in several ways, not necessary to de- 
scribe, interlocutions and transpositions occur, which would 
constantly interfere in practice with Mr. Burnet’s theory— 
not the first time, however, that theory and practice have 
been found not to harmonize. 

Take even the following sentence, by no means one re- 
markable for intricacy of structure—* Poland, | once the most 
powerful kingdom of Europe, | and noted for its misfor- 
tunes, | has been divided, | and blotted out from the list of 
independent nations.” Let us now translate it, “phrase for 
phrase,” by colloquial signs—it will read thus— Poland, | once 
Europe kingdom powerful most, | and misfortunes noted | 
divide has | nations independent list blot out has. 'This is the 
written “ jargon”—not jargon in the colloquial dialect—no 
more than the Latin “ dialect” is jargon, although worse than 
jargon when translated “phrase for phrase” into English— 
which a “phrase for phrase” translation by “his own col- 
loquial dialect” makes of the King’s English. 

Now, if we will prepare the pupil by a careful explanation 
“in his own colloquial dialect” of the individual words of 
this sentence, and by illustrating by examples previously 
given, such as a mere explanation would not suffice clearly 
and fully to communicate the meaning and use of, we may 
with less difficulty and more perspicuously, interpret this 
sentence, not translate, word by word, by signs, pointing out 
its logical and grammatical connections, and fully communi- 
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cating its import. It is frequently, I say it with confidence, 
more easy to teach the meaning and connection of the ideas 
of a difficult and involved sentence, in this way, than by col- 
loquial signs; because, by the latter, the sentence, like an 
intricate piece of machinery, has to be taken to pieces and 
taught in fragmentary parts, “ phrase for phrase, ” to its utter 
dislocation, both logically and grammatically. There are 
sentences, I confess,—not many,—of such a peculiar con- 
struction, that it is necessary to apply the force of the collo- 
quial dialect to them, so variant from, and opposite are they 
to, the idiom and.mode of thought natural to deaf-mutes. 
Yet I never fail, after full preparation, to present such, clause 
by clause, on the fingers, to the pupil, that he may, as far as 
possible, gather its meaning before the auxiliary aid of col- 
loquial signs is resorted to. 

Yet this “ phrase” translation is a good thing in its proper 
place. I use it in all those idiomatic combinations and 
phrases to which Mr. Burnet alludes, and which he seems to 
think would be such Gordian knots for “the De l’Epée of 
Kentucky,” *to untie. 1 cut them by colloquial signs. Where 
a combination of words forms, in fact only, a compound 
word—where the words have not their individual and literal 
meanings, but the meaning is to be gathered from the whole 
phrase. then I define it, if I can, by other well known 
words—if I can not, | explain it by colloquial signs. But 
Mr. Burnet’s curiosity is on tip-toe to know how I would 
manage such compounds as put it out, give him up. Really, 
I don’t think it very hard to teach a pupil, that put it out is 
to be understood, as if it read put out it—or that the two 
words, though separated, are to be taken in connection. I 
hope I have given a satisfactory answer to this curious and 
“interesting” inquiry. 

One more item, and I will relieve you, Mr. Editor, and 
your readers—if indeed they have not skipped this heavy 


* If by calling me “‘ the De l’Epée of Kentucky,” Mr. Burnet desires to compli- 
ment me, I accept the compliment, hat in hand—if, to reproach me, I do not 
deserve it, if I correctly understand the use that good man made of methodical 
signs. 
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article—of my presence, and make my final bow to you, to 
them, to Mr. Burnet, and to this discussion, into which I 
have been, unwillingly and without any malice aforethought, 
allured—I was going to say—inveigled; but I won’t, for I 
am fully as much in the mud as Mr. Burnet is in the mire 
of its culpability, if any there has been. 

The item I refer to, is the grave and important disputation 
whether educated deaf-mutes or speaking persons, can read 
the faster. Well, Mr. Editor, it will depend altogether upon 
which is the better “scholar.” If the mute as well and as 
perfectly understands the sentence or passage to be read, in 
this interesting contest, as his speaking adversary, it will be, 
| opine, a drawn race. If the mute better understands the 
sentence or passage than his adversary, he will surely dis- 
tance him; but, if less perfectly, he will come to the goal 
behind. “.That tells the whole story.”* 

In conclusion, I part with Mr. Burnet with the best feel- 
ings and the most perfect respect, and with high admiration 
of his acquirements, made under privation and difficulty, 
such as few men are capable of overcoming. Certainly Mr. 
Burnet deserves, with Dr. Kitto, to rank high among the 
men, who have successfully pursued knowledge, and made 
large attainments, under the most formidable difficulties. 


* In this part of our controversy, Mr. Burnet has entirely given up the position 
that educated mutes think in words. Here the whole of his argument rests upon 
the position that they think in signs, and hence can not read as rapidly as speak- 
ing persons. I repeat it, throughout this whole discussion, Mr. Burnet uncon- 
sciously shifts his position at his convenience. You trip him up, as he poises 
on one leg; presto, like a posture-master, he nimbly and admirably performs on 
the other, and as though it was not a posture he had just discovered. 
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BRIEF SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WALTER GEIKIE, 
ESQ., R. A. S., EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 


BY ARCHIBALD GEIKIE.* 


Watter Gerkie was born in Charles street, Edinburgh, 
9th November, 1795. 

He was a strong, healthy child till he was two years old; 
he had then nervous fever, attended with violent convulsions, 
from which he slowly recovered; previous to his illness, he 
had begun to articulate, as children of his age do, and had 
no defect in either speech or hearing; but subsequently to 
his recovery, my mother became sensible that his hearing 
was affected, and attributed it to the severity of his illness; 
never doubting, however, that as his health was re-estab- 
lished, his hearing would be restored. In this natural expec- 
tation she was doomed to be disappointed: he became strong 
and active, but was deaf and mute. 

So soon as my parents became sensible of this, medical 
advice was sought, and every effort made to remove the 
affliction, but all failed; only one prescription of a French 
physican, a refugee from his country on account of its ter- 
rible revolution, had a measure of success,—he advised sea- 
bathing, which was tried, and at the end of the season. 
Walter was sensible of any sharp sound, such as the ringing 
of a bell, and turned to it. 

During the following winter, bathing could not be con- 
tinued, and he had a relapse of fever, after which the favor- 
able symptoms in his hearing ceased, and though sea-bathing 
was resorted to at the earliest period, no improvement was 
ever perceived, for he continued through life a deaf-mute. 

Shut out from intercourse with boys of his own age, he 
found resources of his own, and getting chalk, began to 
draw figures on the floor, on doors, and any smooth surface 
within reach. 


[* The Rey. Archibald Geikie, to whose kindness we are indebted for this 
notice of one of the most remarkable characters on record among deaf-mutes, is 
a brother of Walter Geikie, and is now the pastor of a Congregational Church 
in Colebrook, Conn.—Ep1Tor.] 
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I was next him in age, and well remember, with what 
delight I sat beside him as he sketched his motley figures,— 
cats, dogs, household utensils, &c., in which he attained a 
singular facility, and how I envied his ability to draw any 
thing he pleased. 

From these lowly studies, he extended his practice, and 
sitting at a window with his slate, attempted to sketch such 
objects as remained stationary sufficiently long; and proud 
was he, when he succeeded in drawing a horse and cart, 
which one day drew up opposite the house. He must at this 
time have been about nine years of age, and his natural 
bent being thus unmistakably shown, my father furnished 
him with a book and pencils, and encouraged him to 
continue drawing from the object, instead of copying draw- 
ings or outlining from memory; this he faithfully did, and to 
this, I believe, he owed his singular power of sketching in 
after life, a power which enabled him to follow any figure 
he wished to secure, and make it his own by drawing it, as 
he walked. 

At this time there was no institution in Scotland for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb; an effort had been made 
many years before, to originate one in Edinburgh, by the 
elder Mr. Braidwood, whose success with his pupils, was 
one of the few things Dr. Samuel Johnson saw in Scotland 
to compensate him for the trouble of traveling through it ; 
but that, on Mr. B’s death, was broken up, and his son 
went to London to establish himself there as a teacher of 
deaf-mutes. 

My father had, however, heard of the practicability of in- 
structing such in the use of language, and anxious that Walter 
should be taught all that was attainable, he resolved to begin 
to teach him ; and providential circumstances seemed to him 
to cheer him on, for being in the study of the late Dr. Chas. 
Stuart, of Dunearn, a gentleman whose philanthrophy was 
as wide as his learning was deep, he saw a manual alphabet, 
such as was used by Dr. Watson, in the tuition of the deaf 
and dumb in London. 
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This the Doctor gave him, and urged him to prosecute his 
purpose, assuring him that success would reward his labor. 

No time was lost; he began immediately—his first step 
being to make Walter familiar with the letters, as expressed 
on the fingers, and then, he showed him how to pronounce 
them articulately, by the action of the tongue and the lips, 
continuing patiently on each letter, until the exact sound 
was attained. 

I was always beside them in this exercise, which seemed 
to me a great mystery,—and Walter’s keen attention 
and anxious efforts to give the expression, my father’s 
patient perseverance,—his intense gratification at every suc- 
cessful effort which his beloved boy succeeded in making, 
and my wondering looks, must have been altogether an inter- 
esting scene. 

It did not strike me then as singular, that when once my 
brother hit on the proper expression of a letter, he never for- 
got it, but the fact struck me in after years, in our almost 
daily intercourse: thus, in repeating to me any remark he 
had read, or asking explanation as to any idiomatic expression, 
if he mispronounced a word, I immediately put him right, 
continuing the correction, until he caught the exact intonation 
and accent, and this done, it was his own ever after. He 
never needed to be corrected for that word again. 

My father had a good deal of leisure time, and it was 
ungrudgingly spent on Walter, whose progress was surpris- 
ing—from letters, he passed on to syllables—from syllables to 
words,—these being principally the names of familiar objects 
or creatures, which could be pointed out to him,—by this 
means his knowledge of language widened daily, and a 
work by Dr. Watson, compiled expressly for the deaf and 
dumb, with engravings of almost every object within the 
range of ordinary observation, added greatly to his informa- 
tion. Having no guide as to the course he should pursue, 
my father, as a matter of course, taught him to pronounce 
every word; he used no signs in his instruction, and though 
the ground was gone over comparatively slowly, yet every 
step of it was made good, and I have often thought that it 
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was this that gave my brother a great advantage in the use 
of language; and his pronunciation was so generally correct, 
that in his constant intercourse with me, he rarely used his 
fingers, but spoke viva voce, and to my accustomed hear- 
ing all he said was thoroughly understood. 

My father’s success came to be spoken of, and an excellent 
Christian gentleman to whom he had the honor of being 
known, the late Robert Cathcart, Esq., of Drum, proposed to 
him to originate an institution for the deaf and dumb, but 
my father’s modesty shrank from such a responsibility. 

Mr. Cathcart, however, interested many benevolent indi- 
viduals in his scheme, and it was resolved, that an academy 
for the deaf and dumb should be established in Edinburgh 
forthwith. Funds were liberally provided, and my father 
was requested to take charge of it, with the promise of every 
facility being afforded him to enable him to undertake the 
duty with satisfaction to himself and benefit to those who 
should come under his care; unfortunately he rated his 
capabilities too humbly and declined the offer on the ground 
that he was satisfied he could not properly, or with advan- 
tage to the interesting class for whom the institution was 
designed, accept of it. ‘Through this diffidence the deaf and 
dumb lost a teacher, whose kindness would have smoothed 
the difficulties of their education, and whose conscientious 
care would have secured for them, tuition of the most solid 
and beneficial kind. 

On his refusal, Mr. Braidwood was invited from London, 
and about, I think, 1810, that gentleman came to Edinburgh 
on his own terms; 7. ¢., he was to receive a liberal salary, and 
to charge for those pupils whose parents were in circumstan- 
ces to pay, such price as he thought reasonable, a limited 
number being admitted to gratuitous instruction. 

My brother was one of the first pupils enrolled, and the 
fee charged, was nine guineas, or $38 a quarter; this extrav- 
agant charge was paid during three quarters, at the end of 
which Mr. Braidwood abruptly left Edinburgh and the insti- 
tution was brought to a stand-still. 

My brother was a day scholar, attending so many hours, 
and returning home in the afternoon; he however received 
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little or no instruction; as during the time, Mr. B. employed 
him as a teacher under him, taking little or no interest in the 
business himself. 

A second application was then made to my father by Mr 
Cathcart, but the same want of confidence in his compe- 
tency again induced him to decline the situation; and Mr. 
Robert Kinniburgh, who had been an unsuccessful Congre- 
gational minister at Dunkeld, but who possessed in a remark- 
able degree that confidence which my father wanted, was 
appointed ; as a matter of course, Walter’s instruction was 
resumed at home, and for writing and arithmetic he went 
with me to an academy taught by a Mr. M. Davidson, where, 
as he sat next me 1 showed him the use of figures, and he 
became a beautiful penman, and an expert worker in the 
simpler rules of arithmetic. 

Having acquired the fluent use of the pen, he adopted a 
practice which he continued through life, of writing out in 
extenso, any passage he had been reading, which interested 
him, more especially the Scriptures, to which he was fondly 
attached, and to this he added his own views or impressions 
on the subject. By this means he acquired a very extensive 
acquaintance with the word of God, which became in his 
maturer years, his almost restricted study. Matthew Hen- 
ry’s Commentary and Doddridge’s Family Expositor were 
always beside him. His religious views were singularly 
evangelical, and in a great measure self-wrought out ; for, in 
the matter of religion alone did he ever show a disposition 
to independent inquiry ; when, however, he had thought out 
a subject for himself, he used to tell me his views, and he 
was then ready to attend to my opinion, and if it commen- 
ded itself to his mind, he readily gave up his own. 

When he was about fifteen years of age, having acquired 
a great readiness with his pencil, he was sent to Mr. Pat- 
rick Gibson, an artist who ranked high as a landscape painter, 
and under his able and affectionate care, he made rapid prog- 
ress. While under Mr. G’s instructions, he continued his early 
practice of drawing from nature, and after my school hours, 
I was his daily companion in little excursions to places in 
the vicinity of our romantic city, where, perched on the top 
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of a wall, rising ground or hill, he drew such a portion of 
the scenery before him as made what he considered a good 
subject. 

In May, 1812, he was admitted into the Drawing Academy 
established by the Honorable Commissioners of the Board 
of ‘Trustees for the encouragement of Scottish Manufactures, 
a school which has been the nursery of many of Scotland’s 
most distinguished artists. His admission to the coveted 
school, was a proof of the proficiency he had obtained in 
drawing, for as the number of students was limited, there 
were always more candidates than vacancies, and each can- 
didate had to leave bona fide drawings of his own, for the 
inspection of the Board, the best of these securing the 
vacancy for the artist. 

In this excellent institution his education as an artist was 
finished, and he left it with the reputation of being one of 
the best draughtsmen who had ever passed through it. To 
this happy result, his early habit of drawing from the object 
mainly contributed, for as in it, the students had to draw 
from sculptured figures, naked or draped, and no use of 
copies was allowed, he had only to continue his practice, 
and a remarkable correct eye, with a steady hand, enabled 
him to transfer his studies to paper with freedom. Asa 
proof of this correctness of eye, 1 may mention, that when 
he had occasion to reduce a subject to less dimensions than 
the copy set him, he used no lines to guide him as to pro- 
portional diminutions of the parts, but trusted entirely to 
his eye, which never failed him. Ihave even known him 
copy extended birds-eye views of estates,in which his eye 
alone guided him, while their correctness and beauty of exe- 
cution, secured for him the favor of those for whom they 
were drawn. 

As he advanced in life, he ina great measure restricted 
his attention to amassing sketches, such as odd characters,— 
singular figures,—cattle,—interiors of cottages, and rustics ; 
for the accumulation of these he was ever on thealert. ‘The 
weekly markets in the city, found him a regular visitant, and 
he never returned without several racy additions to his stock 
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of original drawings. Book after book was filled and shelved, 
and still the process went on. From these ample stores he 
selected such as particularly pleased him and etched them on 
copper, an art to which he became enthusiastically attached, 
and in order that his impressions might be faultless, he pur- 
chased a printing press and went through the labor of prepar- 
ing his plates and putting them to press himself, destroying 
every impression which did not please him. 

Of these etchings he published some portions," and the 
success was such as to stimulate him to proceed, and he did 


so unremittingly till the day his last illness seized him. 

As representations of Scottish character in low life, these 
etchings are altogether unequaled, and obtained for him the 
name of the Scottish Teniers. 

He left upward of eleven hundred original sketches, which 
are now, I believe, among the rich stores of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy, of which he had for many years been a mem- 
ber, and by whom they are prized as a precious contribution 
toward the preservation of Scottish costume and character, 
as they appeared in the first quarter of this century. 

As ason and a brother he was affectionate and docile; 
with a fund of drollery and a power of mimicry, which fall 
to the lot of few,—our family evenings were always joyous 
when he was present: through the day he had generally seen 
some character, whom he personated, or some scene, which 
he acted—the ludicrousness of which, as he represented 
them, made our sides ache with laughter. 

Over my mother, who was very delicate in health, he 
watched with an anxious assiduity—and though as a healthy 
man his step was heavy, yet when she was complaining, he 
glided as with mufiled tread through the house; no one heard 
him. 

Two nephews lived with him in my father’s house, to 
whom he was strongly attached, drawing during some part 
of the day with one of them on his knee, and he was so 
employed on the last day he put pencil to paper. He had 


|[* A volume of etchings by Geikie has been published since his death.—Eptr- 
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long promised me a sketch of the upper portion of the High 
Street of Edinburgh, with such groups of figures as were 
usually to be seen there,—and this he determined to finish 
ere he should set out on an excursion to the West High- 
lands, which he had projected. This admirable sketch J got 
after his death, unfinished as he left it. His illness was 
short, and his usual robust health led him to conceal his 
actual failings until fever had so taken hold of his constitu- 
tion as to defy medical skill. He was buried on the day on 
which he was to set off on his excursion, for which he had 
everything packed and ready. 

But the trait in his character which was most remarkable, 
was his extreme solicitude for the spiritual well-being of the 
many deaf-mutes who passed through the institution. 

With Messrs. Joseph Turner and Robert Blackwood, who 
felt with him on this subject, he originated a Sabbath-day 
meeting, and in turn with them, preached or expounded 
some portion of Scripture to those who attended. 

Their first place of meeting was in a large room fronting 
the University, which was used through the week as an auc- 
tion room. ‘There, to between thirty and forty deaf-mutes, 
male and female, I have times without number preached, 
and a more attentive congregation never waited on the min- 
istrations of any preacher. 

These my brother was the great instrument in gathering 
together, and over them he watched with great solicitude, for 
not content with the Sabbath service, he habitually visited 
them at their own dwellings, and urged upon them the les- 
sons they had received on the Lord’s day. 

After working for years in the room mentioned, Mr, 
Blackwood’s father, brother of the publisher of the far-famed 
magazine which bears his name,—in building his business 
premises for himself in George Street, New Town, fitted up 
the upper floor as a chapel for their use, and thither their 
meeting was removed. ‘They were just about being organ- 
ized as a church, when my brother died, so that he had not 
the joy vouchsafed him, of seeing this happy result of his 
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and his friend’s labors. They are now organized, and Mr. 
Blackwood has been chosen their pastor. 

I may add,—that previous to his being set apart over them 
in the Lord, they presented him with a silver salver, bearing 
a suitable inscription, as a sincere expression of their grati- 
tude for his labors with and for them. 

Such is a brief sketch of the life of one, dear to me in 
every sense,—whose genius has done much to preserve traits 
of national character which are fast fading away, and whose 
memory is cherished by the associates in affliction, for whose 
best interests he zealously labored. 


He died 1st August, 1837, aged 41. 


INCIDENTS OF AN EXHIBITION. 


At one of the exhibitions of a delegation of pupils of the 
New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, given before 
the Legislature of New York at Albany, last winter, some 
incidents occurred, which, as they were somewhat novel in 
their character, may not be unwelcome even io those readers 
of the Annas, to whom public exhibitions of the attainments 
of their pupils are among the necessities of their position, 
and, on account of the benevolent sympathy they evoke, are 
among the passing rewards of their labors. 

The pupils, as may be expected, fully exemplified the prog- 
ress made at different periods of instruction, and especially 
the results which the present high state of deaf-mute educa- 
tion has accomplished—results which even ten years since 
were hardly considered possible. 

The eloquent responses from State officers, and members of 
the Legislature, to the appeals of the President and Vice- 
President of the Institution, and their full, generous, manly 
outpourings of interest in the education of those who have 
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so wonderfully overcome the physical barriers which nature 
had imposed on their intellectual advancement, were well 
calculated to excite to a full and ardent glow, the most slug- 
gish heart among the thousands present, and to encourage 
those who had so patiently and earnestly toiled to elevate 
these children of misfortune. 

But it was not Oratory alone, that lent her powerful aid to 
make the occasion one of peculiar brilliancy. The bright 
Muse of Poesy shed her benign, melting influence over the 
assembly, and hallowed, at the same time that she beautified 
the sacred cause. 

The following poem by Alfred B. Street, Esq., the custo- 
dian of the State Library, and a gentleman who has won 
for himself a proud eminence among the poets of our country, 
had been penned under the excitement of the exhibition of 
the previous evening, and was read on this occasion by the 
Hon. J. T. Headley, whose name is so widely known in the 
world of letters. 


STANZAS ADDRESSED TO THE DEAF-MUTES. 


Sad was their lot! not theirs the voices sounding 
Ever to us from Nature’s sky and earth! 
Not theirs to hearken human speech abounding 
Where’er the varied scenes of man have birth! 
Not theirs to mingle in the interchanges 
Of thought which modulated tones impart— 
That through the tongue’s expressive music ranges, 
Showing the swift emotions of the heart. 


But to their aid hath hastened bright-eyed Science, 

Spangling with stars their desert sky of gloom ; 
Feeling and thought are loosened in defiance 

Of the stern laws which seemed to seal their doom— 
Look on the eye—it brightens with sensation ! 

The brow, the spirit’s mirror quick and clear ! 
Science hath brought to them a life’s salvation, 

The dumb is taught to speak: the deaf is-made to hear. 


Among the questions proposed by different gentlemen pres- 
ent, was one whose object it was to ascertain the ideas of the 
pupils on the subject of music. While they were writing 
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their replies, the Honorable Senator Brooks chanced to re- 
collect that he hada copy of some lines on the same subject, 
written by the writer of this sketch, shortly after she gradu- 
ated from the Institution. 

They are inserted here as her contribution to the ANNaALs; 
as her own testimony to the benefits she has derived from 
the cause to which that excellent periodical is devoted. 


THOUGHTS ON MUSIC. 
They tell me oft of the witching song 
That thrills the list’ner’s heart, 
And of the soft melody 
sreathed forth with music’s art : 
They tell me too, of the joyous strain, 
Which bursts with magic power, 
From the heart where love and hope have laid 
Their brightly woven dower. 


And then they tell of the sounds which come 
Afar from the sea’s deep caves, 

Of the voice of the wind which sighs among 
Old ocean’s towering waves: 

And the wild deep music, which comes up 
From the breakers’ dashing roar, 

And the storm-cloud’s voice, when as in wrath 
His torrents madly pour. 


And they tell me, too, of the wild bird’s song 
Afar in the green woods dim, 
And of the lark’s glad trill which seems 
Of praise a heart-felt hymn, 
And that the feathered sprites at which 
I sit and gaze each day, 
Send forth to the still heavens, as well, 
Their soft, melodious lay. 


And then they tell of the sounds which come 
From the battle field afar, 

Of the thrilling peal of the “ trump and drum,” 
And the martial strains of war ; 

Then turn from these to tell sweet tales, 
Of the evening zephyr’s notes, 

And all the varied melody 
Which round them ever floats. 
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Then I gaze into their face and see 
The smile no longer there, 
And they grieve that never unto me 
May float, on the stilly air, 
One sound of this glorious minstrelsy, 
One echo of this voice 
Which swells through Nature’s thousand tones. 
Making all earth rejoice. 


Yet deem not, since I am debarred 
From all the melodies of sound, 
Earth hath no music for my heart, 
Nor that my soul is bound 
By that dull seal which has been placed 
Upon my outer sense, 
For the music of my inward ear 
Brings joy, far more intense. 
Mary PEEtT. 
INSTITUTION FOR DEAF AND Dump, ? 


New York, 1855. 5 


SMALL SLATES vs. LARGE SLATES. 


BY J. A. JACOBS. 


In all the Institutions in this country except the one with 
which the writer is connected and that in Missouri, large 
slates set on frames around the school-room, are, I believe, 
used for the daily exercises of the pupils. Having had expe- 
rience in the use of both large slates of this kind and the 
common small slate held in the hand, I find the latter in every 
respect, preferable. The form and size and position of the 
small slate, resembling more those of a sheet of paper, the 
pupils learn to write a better hand, or at least are better pre- 
pared by their daily exercises for writing on paper, and can 
write quite as well, with some experience, as on the slate. 
Their daily exercises, therefore, on the slate, contribute to 
their improvement on paper. It can not be so, at least to 
the same extent, with the larger slates, whose size and posi-— 
tion, together with the manner of holding the hand and 
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crayon in writing on them, and the size of the letters, are 
different from paper. 

There are two other objections to the large slates: the 
first is, they obstruct and darken the room. They occupy 
much of the space and prevent the free admission of light, if 
not of air. ‘The second is, that they prevent the suspension 
of maps and pictures on the walls of the school-room. I 
think that I have never seen either maps or pictures in a 
school-room, where these large slates are used. Doubtless 
some rooms admit them. With the use of small slates, the 
walls on every side may be covered with maps and pictures 
to any desirable extent. For reference and illustration they 
are of the highest value. 


There is still another disadvantage in the large slates— 
they permit a careless, inattentive pupil more easily to copy 
the sentence from his more attentive neighbors on either 
hand. 

There is also this advantage in the hand-slate. The pupil 
has already written down to commit to memory, that portion 


of his day’s lesson, which is not in print. It is either rubbed 
out and lost on a large slate, or if copied, perhaps done 
inaccurately. 

I know of no good objection to the hand-slate. The pupils 
have indeed to bring their slates to the teachers—some con- 
fusion may be produced without proper care. This gives 
them through the day considerable exercise, which may be of 
some benefit, especially to the girls. It is at least of no dis- 
advantage. It is less laborious to the teacher, and his back 
is not so often turned to portions of the class, all of whom 
are more under his constant observation. 
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PERSPICUITY, THE PRIME QUALITY OF GOOD SIGNING. 


BY J. A. JACOBS. 


Tuat perspicuity is the first quality of good signing, will 
be as readily admitted, as that it is the prime quality of a 
good style in composition. It matters not what other prop- 
erties a style of writing or of signing may have, if it is not 
understood, itis a bad style. ‘To be understood by his pupils 
is the great object of a teacher of deaf-mutes. If he can 
communicate the ideas he wishes to impart, with clearness, 
though not with elegance, he succeeds in the main point. 
This was the chief excellency, as I think I have elsewhere 
mentioned, of Mr. Gallaudet’s style of signing. It was not 
remarkable either for elegance or force of expression, but he 
never failed to make himself understood. Even I myself, 
from the beginning of my studies in the deaf-mute idiom, 
never failed to comprehend him. 

What are the particular qualities and modes of using the 
sign-language, to secure perspicuity? As in every other art, 
excellence can not be secured by rules alone, yet rules, as in 
every other science, may assist execution in the art. ‘The 
first quality tending to perspicuity is a proper degree of slow- 
ness. Avoid rapidity of signing and consequent confusion. 
The rapid signer is more liable to be misunderstood, and to 
confusion in his own ideas and in the expression of them, 
than the rapid speaker. 

Signing, in this respect, should correspond’ with good 
speaking—it should be neither too slow nor too fast. It will 
contribute to perspicuity to make signs with the limbs, espe- 
cially the arms, freely and fully extended. This accord- 
ing to my recollection, was the point of superiority in Mr. 
Clere’s mode of using his vernacular. In this Mr. Gallaudet, 
probably from physical feebleness, was deficient. 

Toward perspicuity, nothing contributes so much as an 
exhibition to the eye, of person, place and time. If a person 
is the subject of the communication, let his name be written - 
distinctly on the slate or black-board—if convenient, let a 
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sign-name be adopted for him, and a pupil designated to per. 
sonate him. If more than one person be the subject of the 
communication, this latter expedient is almost essential to 
perspicuity in a rapid communication, or indeed to any at all. 
A class soon learn to understand personations in this way, 
If place is mentioned, let it not only be pointed out on the 
map, by which a large amount of geographical knowledge 
will be incidentally communicated, but designated on the 
floor by a diagram, however rough, and the name written 
distinctly on the slate or board. By both its name and 
locality thus designated, it may be easily, rapidly and 
perspicuously referred to, as often as it occurs in the nar. 
rative. 

If a period of time occurs in the lesson, let a diagram be 
drawn, and the particular period distinctly marked and num- 
bered, as well as the relative epochs. In no other way can 
deaf-mutes acquire any very distinct ideas of chronological 
periods. 

The next important point of good signing, is force; the 
third, ease or elegance. ‘These three combined constitute 
the perfection of signing as an art—but they do not dispense 
with a science in the instruction of deaf-mutes. 


NOTICES OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


We have received, within a few months past, the Reports 
of the greater part of the Institutions for the Deaf and 
Dumb in this country, and proceed to notice all that have 
come tous. We have occasion for congratulation that these 
institutions are generally so flourishing, and enjoy so marked 
a degree of public favor; though not, of course, free from 
those temporary embarrassments which are incident to all 


such enterprises, and which make a demand for energetic 
efforts on the part of those who conduct them. They are 
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without exception, growing institutions; and embrace an 
enterprising pioneer force, which presses on quite to the 
verge of the wilderness. They number in all sixteen insti- 
tutions, within the limits of the United States. 


AMERICAN ASYLUM. 


The Thirty-Ninth Annual Report of this Institution, just 
issued, is more voluminous and interesting than usual. It 
contains in an Appendix, the account of the Ceremonies at 
the completion of the Gallaudet Monument, and the notices 
of the late Mr. Rae, which have appeared in the preceding 
numbers of the AnNaLs; and is adorned with an engraved 
likeness of Mr. Gallaudet, finely executed, and perfectly 
exact and life-like, as he appeared in his later years,—besides 
wood-cuts representing the monument and the group on one 
of the panels. 

The Asylum has now been for a year and a half under the 
direction of Rev. Wm. W. Turner, as Principal. Mr. Ayers 
succeeds Mr. Rae as Teacher of the Gallaudet High Class. 
Rev. John R. Keep, who had acquired experience in the New 
York and the Ohio Institutions, has been added to the corps 
of Instructors. The number of pupils the past year has 
been 217, (males 117, females 100,) which is greater than in 
any year previous. “The year has, on the whole, been one 
of progress and prosperity.” The buildings have been ex- 
tended and their appearance improved by the new wing on 
the eastern end, and the grounds adorned by the monument 
in honor of Mr. Gallaudet.. The wing, which is built and 
finished in a superior style of workmanship, accommodates 
the family of the Principal, and is designed also for a juve- 
nile department, in which the young children will be sepa- 
rated from the older pupils, and be under the care and 
instruction of females. An important improvement in the 
arrangements of the institution is thus to be introduced, 
which can hardly fail to prove of great advantage. Besides 
the twelve regular classes, there are also teachers of drawing 
and of penmanship, who give lessons every Saturday fore- 
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noon, and a teacher of articulation, from whom each proper 
subject of such instruction receives a short lesson daily. 

The wing onthe west of the main building will, 
probably, at no distant period be enlarged and altered, so as 
to correspond externally with the new one on the east, and 
give a uniform appearance to the whole. 

The Asylum has during the year not only been called to 
lament the loss of Mr. Luzerne Rae, but also to mourn the 
removal by death of two honored names among its Vice- 
Presidents, Charles Sigourney, Esq., aged seventy-seven, 
and Hon. Thomas Day, aged seventy-cight years; both of 
them original contributors to the funds of the Asylum, and 
having both been engaged for thirty-four years in the direc- 
tion of its affairs. 

The ordinary expenses for the year have been about 
$32,500. 

If we find room, we shall extract on a subsequent page, 
some interesting particulars which are given in relation to 
the deaf-mutes who were gathered at the monument cele- 
bration. 


New York Insrirurion. 


The Thirty-Sixth Annual Report of this Institution,—for 
the year 1854,—has been issued. There were 279 pupils at 
the end of the year,—157 males, and 122 females—divided 
into fifteen classes. ‘Though pupils under the age of twelve 
years are not ordinarily admitted and are not provided for 
by the Legislature, yet there is a juvenile class composed of 
those considerably below this age. Some of the classes 
have been so arranged as to consist wholly of pupils of one 
sex. All the classes are in turn under a drawing-master, 
each class an hour or two a week. 

A considerable space, as usual, is filled with the report on 
the annual examination of the classes, which occupied 
three days, and was made by a committee of the Trustees, 
assisted by other gentlemen. ‘The performances of the High 
Class, under the instruction of Mr. I. L. Peet, are presented 
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quite at length, and received especial commendation on the 
part of the committee. 

By an act of the preceding Legislature, the provision for 
the support of pupils was made unrestricted, so as to be 
open to all in the State who :nay need the aid. 

‘he Report was made at the time of the recent financial 
distress, and complains of consequent embarrassment for 
the want of means with which to carry on the erection of 
the new buildings on Washington Heights, and asks from 
the Legislature a grant of $50,000 for this purpose, or about 
one-eighth of the whole estimated cost of the buildings and 
grounds. An appropriation for about half of this amount 
has been since made by the Legislature; the property now 
occupied by the Institution has also been recently sold for 
an amount higher than the estimate put upon it; and we 
take pleasure in stating that the enterprise is going forward 
favorably, and that the buildings promise to be ready for 
occupancy in the course of the year. 

The Board lament the death of Robert D. on Esq., 
for more than twenty years the Treasurer of the Institution, 
the duties of which office he discharged with rare efficiency 
and disinterestedness. 

The ordinary expenses of the year were about $52,367. 


PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION. 


We have the Report of this Institution for the year 1854, 
which is the thirty-fourth year of its existence. In conse- 
quence of an additional appropriation from the Legislature 
of $2,000 annually, ¢welve pupils have been added “on the 
foundation of the State,” and eight have also been added 
“on the foundation of the Institution.” To accommodate 
this enlarged number, two wings, extending north and 
south from the main building, have been erected, at a cost 
of $10,640, the whole affording room for about two hundred 
in all. There are yet, however, not at all to the honor of 
that old and wealthy State—twelve applicants still waiting 
to be received for “ want of funds.” 
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Of the /forly-seven pupils admitted in 1854, thirty-two 
were born deaf. The causes of deafness in the other fifteen 
cases, with the age when it took place, are specified in the 
report. 

Mention is made in suitable terms, of the loss by death of 
Thomas P. Cope and William H. Dillingham, of the Board 
of Directors. 

The Report gives a brief outline of the history of the 
Institution, and remarks upon the mode of instruction in the 
school and on preparatory teaching at home. 

The annual charge for pupils is $160. The whole amount 
which has been expended on buildings and grounds from the 
first is about $105,000. The current expenses for 1854; 
were about $22,800. 


Outo INSTITUTION. 


We have the Twenty-Eighth Report (for 1854) of the 
Trustees and Superintendent of this Institution. The same 
Board of ‘Trustees, appointed by the State, have also under 
their charge the Institutions for the Insane and for the Blind. 
The Board commend in unqualified terms the management 
of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, under the super- 
intendence of Rev. Collins Stone, who has now filled the 
place nearly three years. ‘The number of pupils was 157, a 
number greater than the buildings can well accommodate, 
Yet many applicants who ought to be received are re- 
jected,—the State still delaying, on account of her present 
heavy financial burden, to provide the new buildings which 
are so much needed. 

The Legislature has, however, passed a law admitting to 
the privileges of the Institution at the public charge, all 
deaf-mutes of suitable age whose parents reside in the State. 
The Institution has everything it needs but the buildings, 
We hope these will not be long withheld. 

‘An affection of the eyes prevailed among the female pupils 
in the spring of the year, which the Physician, in his report, 
describes as a contagious form of ophthalmia introduced by 
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one of the pupils, and which was aggravated by the want of 
suitable lights for evening studies. Gas for light was subse- 
quently introduced from the city pipes, and found highly 
satisfactory. We learn, however, from Mr. Stone, that some 
cases of the same disease reappeared at about the same 
season this year. It is alsoa singular fact that a similar 
disease has prevailed in the Institutions for the Deaf and 
Dumb in the two adjoining States, Indiana and Ohio, 
confined also in one case to the boys, and in the other, as we 
are informed, to the girls. 

The vacancies, in the corps of Instructors occasioned by 
the resignation of Messrs. Jenkins, Chittenden and Town- 
send, have been filled by the appointment of Messrs. John 
M. Francis, George L. Weed, and Benj. Talbot. 

The Report give statistical tables, embracing all the 
pupils, amounting to 581, who have been connected with 
that Institution,—under the heads of, causes of deafness ; 
age at which hearing was lost; deaf and dumb relatives, 
&c. ‘lhe History of the Institution, which appeared first in 
the Annats, is also appended to this Report. ‘The Super- 
intendent in his Report, gives a just and feeling tribute to 
the memory of the late Messrs. Weld and Rae of the Amer- 
can Asylum. 


Inuinois INSTITUTION. 


Fifth Biennial Report,—for the years 1853, ’54._ In Decem- 
ber, 1854, there were 99 pupils, all but four residents of the 
State. In March, 1853, preparations were commenced for 
erecting a wing on the north of the main edifice. The latter 
was, however, found to be in so unsafe a condition of dilap- 
idation that a portion of the funds were applied to its repair, 
and consequently the wing is not yet completed. It is found 
so difficult in that region to have work faithfully done on 
contract, that it was determined to employ a “ superintendent 
of construction,” under whose direction the materials should 
be procured and the labor employed for the Institution, - 
The Report of this officer is indeed a curiosity, as showing, 
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in its description of the condition of the old building, the 
way in which things are sometimes done so fast at the West- 
But if it thus reminds us of the “tendency of emigration to 
barbarism,” it on the other hand demonstrates, by the manner 
in which the new work is done, that a most decided reaction 
has already taken place in the other direction. The cost of 
the new wing when completed will be about $30,000. 

Mr. Thomas J. Caldwell has been appointed Instructor in 
the place of Mr. Wm. E. Ijams, resigned; and Mrs. Mary 
KE. Totten has resumed the post of Matron. 

All the pupils from Illinois are admitted free of charge. 
To those from other States the charge is $100. Pupils 
are not admitted under the age of 10 years. 

The Report gives a list of the names with the residence 
of all the deaf-mutes in the State, so far as they could be 
ascertained. ‘I'he subject of the obstacles which prevent 
many deaf-mutes from obtaining an education, and the 
means by which these obstacles may be removed, is enlarged 
upon at some length. 


InpIANA INSTITUTION. 


The Eleventh Annual Report (for 1854) announces the 
continued and increasing prosperity of this Institution, under 
the direction of Mr. Thomas Maclntire. Its finances were 
never before in so good a condition, it being free from debt 
and having a surplus of funds on hand. The current ex- 
penses for the year were $19,573.46. Number of pupils 
under instruction at the date of the Report, 139. Number 
of those who had left the Institution, since its origin, 174. 
Mr. P. A. Emery has resumed the situation as Monitor, 
which he had vacated for a time, and Mr. Samuel Dunlap, 
a graduate of the Ohio University, has been elected Teacher. 
The salary for Teachers has been fixed to commence with 
$500 and increase by $100 yearly, till the amount reaches 
$1,000 per annum. 

General good health had prevailed, but the small-pox 
found its way among the inmates last Spring, and twenty- 
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six cases occurred, but in consequence of timely vaccination, 
allin the varioloid form. Ophthalmia also appeared fre- 
quently during the year. 

In the manual labor department, provision is made for 
employing the pupils at either farming, gardening, cooper- 
ing, shoe-making, or tailoring. The cooper’s shop has netted 
a profit of over $100 dollars the first year. 

Mr. MaclIntire bestowed considerable inquiry upon the 
subject of the best method of warming the buildings. The 
result to which he came was, that “a cheap, durable and 
effective apparatus for warming public buildings, if it were 
not still a desideratum, was at least a thing not easily 
obtained,” and that the best they could do was to repair the 
old hot-air furnaces. 

The Report contains a History of the Institution, which 
was prepared originally for the Annats. The Appendix 
gives a list of all the pupils from the first,—312 in number, 
with statistics of the causes of deafness, and other matters 
of interest. 


Carouina INSTITUTION. 


The First Report was presented to the Governor, in July, 
1854. Mr. N. P. Walker, who is the Proprietor as well as 
Principal of the establishment, commenced his school in 
1849, with a class of four pupils. “At first,” he says, “I 
aspired to nothing higher in this sphere of action, than the 
amelioration of the intellectual condition of a few deaf: 
mute relatives of my wife.” Forty-two pupils in all had 
been received, at the date of the Report, and seven had 
graduated. ‘The amount paid by the State in 1853 was a 
little over $150 for each of the twenty-six beneficiaries, 
The State appropriation for 1854 was $5,000. The State 
also loaned $3,500 in 1852, for ten years, without interest, to 
aid in the erection of the recitation-building. Mr. Walker 
expresses a willingness to have the Institution become the 
property of the State, if such an arrangement would place 
it upon a better basis for usefulness and permanency. Three 
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of the four assistant teachers are deaf-mutes ; as are also the 
masters of the cabinet-shop and shoe-shop. 

Special mention is made of the valuable services of Mr. 
R. C. Springs as assistant teacher, who was formerly a pupil 
of the American Asylum. Dr. Peet’s Course of Instruction 
is employed; but Mr. Walker says he feels the want of a 
set of books adapted to the customs and familiar objects of 
a Southern latitude. 

The location is quite retired, four miles south of the town 
of Spartanburg. ‘The farm and woodland comprise about 
three hundred acres. We hope the State of South Carolina 
will so extend its bounty to this Institution, that the largest 
desires entertained by its founder for its future advancement 
and increased usefulness, may be more than realized. 


Loutstana INsTITUTION FOR THE Dear aNnp Dumps, 
THE 


We have the Third Annual Report of the Administrators 
of this Institution, embracing also the Report of the Gen- 
eral Superintendent, James 8S. Brown, both presented in 
January, 1855. The number of the deaf-mute pupils was 
31,—16 males and 15 females. The blind department had 
been but just opened. ‘The current expenses for 1854 were 
$8,751.44. ‘The estimate for 1855, was, for the mute de- 
partment, $7,500; for the blind $4,500; the expenses of 
each being less in consequence of both being opened, united 
as they are in one institution. 

The erection of the buildings had been going on during 
the whole of the year, and had proceeded so far that the 
walls were nearly finished. The Administrators ask of the 
Legislature an appropriation of $40,000, to complete the 
buildings, hoping by this means to have at least a portion 
ready for occupancy at the opening of the next session of 
the Institution. 

The readers of the last number of the Annaxs will re- 
member the Introductory Observations, delivered by Mr. 
Brown, on the occasion of an exhibition before the Legisla- 
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ture, on the 28th of February. Under date the 19th of 
March, Mr. Brown writes to us:—*“ Our application to the 
Legislature was successful. ‘The support of the Institution 
was provided for, and $40,000 in addition appropriated to 
buildings: this makes $81,000 already given for building 
purposes, besides nearly $7,000 for the purchase of nine 
acres of ground within the city limits for a site. The total 
amount of appropriations for the last three years has been 
$117,925. There has surely been a noble spirit of gen- 
erosity manifested on the part of our Legislature. The 
present prospects of the Institution are very flattering, but 
of course we can not know the future; probably it is well for 
us that it is so. 

“Our Blind Department has opened, though from want 
of room, we are unable to receive but very few.” 


Wisconsin INSTITUTE FOR THE Dear anp Dumps. 


The Third Annual Report,—for 1854,—represents this 


young institution, (the child of a State itself but six years 
old,) as coming forward vigorously, under the management 
of Mr. Louis H. Jenkins, as Principal, who was previously 
an Instructor in the Ohio Institution. It is located in the 


town of Delavan. ‘The number of pupils had amounted 
to thirty-one. ‘The completed and occupied portion of the 
building was designed to form ultimately the connection be- 
tween the main building and one of its transverse wings- 
Though the Legislature had appropriated $9,000 for the year 
1854, yet there being no money in the State Treasury, the 
Trustees were obliged, in order to keep the school in opera- 
tion, to borrow $2,000 on their own note, at 12 per cent. 
interest. They commenced, however, in the course of the 
year ,the erection of the transverse wing, which was to cost 
$5,000, and was nearly completed. They ask of the State, 
besides $6,000 for current expenses for the year 1855, the 
sum of $1,500 to provide work-shops, and the further sum 
of $10,000 yearly for three years, for the erection of the 
main building. | 

The Report of the Principal treats of several topics of 
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interest in relation to the Deaf and Dumb; and mentions 
the affecting case of the death of an interesting child, a gir 
thirteen or fourteen years old, by a train of rail-cars,—she 
having rushed upon the track to save two little sisters from 
danger to which she thought they were exposed. This took 
place in the vacation, while the child was at her own home. 


Micuican Asytum For THE Dear aNnp DumB AND THE 
Bu np. 


We are happy to have to welcome two or three new-com- 
ers into the large and increasing family of Institutions for 
the Deaf and Dumb in the United States. The Michigan 
Institution was organized in January, 1854, with Mr. B. M. 
Fay as Principal, whose Report for the first year we have in 
hand, embraced in the Report of the Trustees of the Michi- 
gan Asylums, that for the Insane being included. Mr. Fay 
was some years since an Instructor in the New York Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, and had lately been a teach- 
erin the Indiana Institution for the Blind. He was thus 
well qualified for the charge of an Asylum embracing both 
the blind and the deaf and dumb, as this does for the pres- 
ent, solely as a matter of economy. ‘The number of pupils 
had amounted to nineteen deaf and dumb and four blind. 

This Asylum is located in the town of Flint. A rented 
building has been used thus far, but a fine site has been 
procured, with about thirty-three and a half acres of ground. 
A plan for a building has been adopted, which is copied from 
that of the New York Institution, but on a smaller scale, 
large enough for from three hundred to three hundred and 
fifty pupils, and estimated to cost in all about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The rear or school wing, was com- 
menced in June, 1854, and was designed to be completed 
by November of the present year, and is for the present 
to afford the entire accommodation for all the uses of the 
Institution. Estimated cost of this portion, $18,000. 

The State of Michigan, in the provision she is making 
for the education of her people of all classes and for the 


relief of the unfortunate, has pursued throughout, a most 
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enlightened and liberal policy, and is thus laying solid foun- 
dations for true and lasting prosperity, and gaining for her- 
self enduring honor. The Trustees remark in the Report 
before us: “ The State of Michigan, though a child in age, 
is not one in its resources. Build then Asylums for its 
manhood. So build them that they may be handed down 
to posterity, not as pauper houses, but as Hospitals and 
Asylums, fitted with all that experience has devised, for the 
care and cure ofall its unfortunate children. Leta just State 
pride urge us to make the very best provision for our Insane 
and our Deaf and Dumb and Blind, that can be procured with 
the aid of modern science and experience.” Again, “The . 
Board recommend, in regard to all our Asylums, and the 
employees attached to them, the most liberal policy, as the 
best and ‘the cheapest. That parsimony can not be too 
strongly objected to, which diminishes the pay of those to 
whom such important trusts are committed, to the loss of 
the best services, and the diminution of the influence and 
success of the State Institutions.” 


Iowa InstTiTUTION FoR THE Dear aNnp Dump. 


This infant institution has sprung up, as it were, while 
we were sleeping. ‘I'he manner of its origin, and its present 
condition and prospects, are given us in a private letter from 
the Principal, Mr. Wm. E. Ijams, who had been for two 
years an Instructor in the Illinois Institution, when “having 
learned,” he says, “ that there was a demand for a similar 
institution in this State, I immediately visited its capital, 
Iowa City, and here found ample encouragement to under- 
take the opening of a private institution, having for its 
basis, a law enacted a few years since granting to each 
mute of a suitable age and capacity the sum of $100 for 
the purpose of sending him abroad to school. Seeing no 
reason why this appropriation might not be used at home 
as well as abroad, I made it the basis of an institution 
opened in this city near the close of last November, in the 
hope that our legislature would make us an additional 
appropriation. My anticipations were more than realized, 
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both in reference to the number of pupils and the amount 
of our appropriation. Our Institution now numbers twenty 


pupils, with frequent applications for other admissions 
impossible for want of room; and our appropriation is 
$5,000 per annum. Owing to the difficulty of agreeing 
upon a locality, no point has yet been selected for perma- 
nent buildings, and consequently no provision yet made for 
erecting suitable structures for our better accommodation. 
We are therefore obliged for the present to rent, and we 
congratulate ourselves upon the fact that we have secured a 
house that promises to bt sufficient for our purpose, for at 
least three or four years. Of course, it is out of my power 
to predict where we shall finally be permanently located, as 
there are so many rival points, each anxious for the Institu- 
tion.”, “Though [am but a young man, and though our 
Institution and State are still in their infancy, yet I feel 
confident that this Institution will be nobly sustained. I 
have no apprehensions in throwing it upon the liberality and 
intelligence of this growing commonwealth, so justly distin- 
guished for enterprise and encouragement of every laudable 
undertaking.” 


Missourt INstTITUTION. 


In the absence of more recent intelligence we insert the 
following notice, prepared probably a year since, by the 
lamented late editor of the ANNALS :— 

A letter lately received from Mr. Kerr, Principal of the 
Missouri Institution for the deaf and dumb, contains the 
following sentence. 

“We have just closed our labors for the present session. 
Siaty-four pupils have been received since October, (1853.) 
We have a very convenir nt and beautiful edifice.” 

Mr. Kerr was formerly an Instructor in the Kentucky Insti- 
tution. The establishment over which he now presides i¥ 
situated in the town of Fulton, and has been in existence 
only two or three years. ‘The number of pupils is remarka- 
bly large, for so young an Institution. May its prosperity 
continue and increase. 
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Oruer INSTITUTIONS. 

At the Kentucky Institution, additional buildings have 
been recently erected. In regard to the Tennessee Institu- 
tion, we have no recent information; but have never yet 
mentioned, we believe, the appointment of Mr. H. 8. Gillet 
as Principal, which took place about two years since. Mr. 
G. had acquired an experience of many years at the Ohio 
Asylum, and is no doubt abundantly qualified for the posi- 
tion he now occupies. We have no late intelligence from 
the North Carolina Institution, under Mr. Cook. The Vir- 
ginia Institution we hope a goodly number of our readers 
will see for themselves, at the approaching Convention. 


FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


We have received from Mr. David Buxton, the Principal of 
the Liverpool School for the Deaf and Dumb, the Report of 
that institution for the year 1854. We are also indebted to 
Dr. Peet, of New York, for some Liverpool and Manchester 
journals, received by him from Mr. Buxton, and for the Bel- 
fast News Letter, from which we glean for our readers, such 
matters as seem to us most important. 

The Liverpool School has been established thirty years, 
and has received in all more than three hundred pupils. The 
number of pupils has increased under the able direction of 
Mr. Buxton, and amounted in May last, to over seventy. 
About half were day-scholars and half boarders. In nearly 
every other school in Great britain, none but boarding-schol- 
ars are taken. Besides the pupils of the institution, “private 
pupils are received into Mr. Buxton’s family, as Parlor Board- 
ers.” In this way he obtains compensation in part for his 
services to the institution, as is the custom in the British 
schools. 

The Manchester School had eighty-five pupils in May last. 
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It has been for some years conducted by Mr. Andrew Patter- 
son as Principal. “ During the past year, the committee 
have assisted, from the funds at their disposal for this pur- 
pose, in apprenticing four of the pupils who left the school 
in midsummer last.” They represent the reports received 
respecting those previously apprenticed, as highly satisfac- 
tory. They gratefully acknowledge the kindness of the 
Council of the School of Art, for the continued gratuitous 
instruction of a class of pupils from the institution, and state 
that Mr. Patterson having forwarded to the educational 
exhibition, held in London last year, some of the drawings 
made by some of the Deaf and Dumb pupils, they were 
found of such merit as to attract the attention of Sir E. 
Eastlake and F. 8. Carey, Esq., (whose duty it was to report 
supon that department,) and to receive from them, as it 
appears, the only special notice by name made in their report 
of any school.” 

“ The girl and the boy who are deaf, dumb, and also blind, 
appear happy, and are making some progress, which no doubt 
would be greater, if Mr. Patterson’s attention could be 
afforded to them to a larger extent than it can now be.” 

Statistics. We find the following statements in a paper 
read by Mr. Buxton, before the Historic Society of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, April 6th, 1854. 

The London Asylum, established 1792, has had 2,544 “oe 
Birmingham School, 1812, 380 
Manchester 1823, 413 
Liverpool é 1825, 310 
Exeter 1827, 212 
Lancaster 1829, 430 
Newcastle, 1839, 105 
Brighton, 1841, 119 

Mr. Buxton finds, after deducting the amount accruing 
from other sources, that at least £20,000 is annually raised, 
in England and Wales, for the education of the Deaf and 
Dumb, from private beneficence alone. 

The Adult Deaf and Dumb Society, of Manchester, held its 
fourth annual meeting and tea-party, in December last. The 
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Society have provided a place of worship for the deaf and 
dumb of Manchester, and established a library for their use. 
Mr. Stainer, “late head-assistant in the London Asylum,” 
has been engaged, and conducts the religious services and 
devotes himself in other ways to the furtherance of the ob- 
jects of the Society. He had but just made a beginning. 
Thirty-four deaf-mutes bad attended the service of the. pre- 
vious Sunday. It was estimated that there were about two 
hundred adult deaf-mutes living in Manchester. It was 
expected that the expenses of the society would be from 
£120 to £130 a year. 

Mr. Buxton, in his remarks at the meeting, stated that only 
about half of the deaf-mutes in the country, of a teachable 
age, were in the institutions for their education. 

The Ulster Society for promoting the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, held its annual meeting in 
December last, in the Music Hall at Belfast, which was 
crowded in every part, though the bad condition of the roads 
prevented the attendance of many. The Lord Bishop of 
Down occupied the chair. 

The Report stated that there were 88 pupils attending the 
schools,—72 deaf and dumb, and 16 blind. It appears that 
the society is organized with auxiliaries to the number of 
109, and that most of these have been visited during the 
year, by deputations composed of clergymen, with the prin- 
cipal and two pupils for exhibition. It is recommended that 
the auxiliaries be sub-divided into districts, as some of them 
are, for the more efficient collection of contributions. 

The Report is chiefly occupied with statistical information, 
drawn from the reports of the census of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and from the Thirty-fifth New York Report. Of the 
4,747 deaf-mutes in Ireland, 790 had been or were being edu- 
cated. ‘There were “581 uneducated between eight and 
thirteen years of age, being the period generally fixed on for 
admission to educational establishments.” 

A brief exhibition was made of the pupils, and spirited 
speeches were delivered, and warmly received by the audi- 
ence. 
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A Prize Essay was read by Mr. Buxton, before the His- 
toric Society of Liverpool, April 19th, 1855, “On _ Institu- 
tions for the Deaf and Dumb, their objects, difficulties and 
advantages.” ‘The prize gained by this paper was offered by 
the Bishop of St. David’s, (Dr. Thirlwall,) for the best essay 
on the subject. 

Catholic Schools. In the monthly publication issued at 
Paris, by the Abbé Daras, entitled Le Bienfaiteur des 
Sourds-muets et Des Aveugiles, it is stated that the school for 
the Deaf and Dumb in Dublin, conducted by Roman Catho- 
lies, contains 120 pupils. The instructors were trained in 
France and Belgium, and follow, of course, the French 
method of instruction. 

The same publication gives the substance of a letter from 
M. Lagorce, Principal of the School at Montreal, as follows. 
“The Canadian government has adopted the principle of the 
education of the deaf and dumb, and the blind, by the state ; 
it has appropriated 20,000 louis to establish the needed insti- 
tutions in Upper and Lower Canada. His Excellency, the 
Minister of Public Instruction has inquired of Mr. Lagorce, 
if the government could not obtain two competent French 
instructors, one of them a deaf-mute, by assuring them a 
yearly salary of 4,000 francs each. There are in Canada, 
1,400 deaf-mutes,—850 males, and 450 females, [sic]|—and 
870 blind,—493 males, and 377 females. The two nuns who 
spent ten months at New York, have returned to Monireal, 
and are quite skillful in the use of signs. ‘They have twenty 
pupils who are coming on well. M. Lagorce has been 
obliged to train his own professors.” 


PROPOSED ELEMENTARY BOOK. 


Tue undersigned has prepared, and wishes to publish, an 
elementary book of Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb. It 
will consist of about two hundred and fifty pages, duodec- 
imo, and be illustrated by over five hundred engravings, 
expressly executed for the work, and is designed to be got- 
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ten up in the best style. The cost per copy is yet unknown. 
He ventures to solicit subscriptions for copies, from the dif- 
ferent institutions in the country, which are willing to patron-~ 
ize an effort to supply our schools with another elementary 
work. ‘The book shall be furnished at two-thirds its cost, 
and the:price shall not exceed one dollar per copy, and will 
probably fall below seventy-five cents. If the book is not 
liked, it need not be taken. As the expense of its publication 
has to be advanced by the author personally, he feels doubt- 
ful whether he will be able to sustain it—otherwise he would 
not resort to this method of obtaining aid. It may not be 
improper to add, that the work will illustrate, and is com- 
posed in accordance with the author’s theories of deaf-mute 
instruction. 


J. A. JACOBS. 


Danvitue, Ky., June 2, 1855. 


THE FOURTH CONVENTION. 


Dr. Peet, chairman of the General Committee, has an- 
nounced by a circular, that the Fourth Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors and other friends of the Deaf and Dumb, 
will be held at Staunton, Va., on Wednesday, the 15th of 
August next. 

Persons entitled to sit as members of the Convention, are: 

1, PRESENT AND FORMER INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 

2, TRUSTEES AND DIRECTORS OF INSTITUTIONS ESTABLISHED 
FOR THEIR EDUCATION. 

3. PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS HOLDING THE POST OF VISIT- 
ING PRACTITIONERS OR ADVISERS OF SUCH INSTITUTIONS. 

4. STATE OFFICERS: AUTHORIZED BY LAW TO ISSUE CERTIF- 
ICATES OF ADMISSION AND EXERCISE SUPERVISION OVER STATE 
BENEFICIARIES. 


The delegates from the several institutions will not forget | 
the statistics which the circular requests them to furnish. 
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